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JUS T A W OR D 


The rather remarkable sample of 
“Everyman’s Office,” published on the 
cover of The Independent for this week, 
is really illustrative of efficiency in 
photography as well as in housing busi- 
ness men. The photograph was taken 
with a telephoto camera, placed at 
Times Square, near’ Forty-second 
street, and it includes practically the 
whole of business New York. The sky- 
line of lower Manhattan, in the back- 
ground of the picture, was four miles 
or more from the camera and the mush- 
room-like water tanks in the foreground 
were almost beneath it. 











RAINY DAY, BY L. H. BAILEY 


The soft, gray rain comes slowly down, 
Settling the mists on marshes brown, 
Closing the world on wood and hill, 
Drifting the fog down vale and rill; 
The weed-stalks bend with pearly drops, 
The grasses hang their misty tops, 





The clean leaves drip with shiny 
spheres 

And fence-rails run with pleasant 
tears. 


Away with care! I walk today 

In meadows wet and forests gray ;— 
’Neath heavy trees with branches low, 
’Cross splashy fields where wild things 

grow, 

Past shining reeds in knee-deep tarns, 
By soaking crops and black-wet barns, 
On mossy stones in dripping nooks, 
Up raining pools and brimming brooks 
With waterfalls and cascadills 

Fed by the new-born grassy rills;— 
And then circle home across the lots 
Thru all the soft and watery spots. 


Away with care! I walk today 

In meadows wet and forests gray. 

—From “Wind and Weather,’ pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











THE NEW PLAYS 


Major Pendennis is pleasantly reminis- 
cent of Thackeray’s novel. John Drew at 
his best, with an excellent cast. (Criterion 
Theater.) 


Getting Married. The wit and pseudo- 
wisdom of Bernard Shaw delightfully por- 
trayed by William Faversham, Henrietta 
Crosman and Company. A highbrow feast. 
(Booth Theater. ) 


So Long Letty. Much advertised ultra 
Broadway musical comedy of girls, cos- 
tumes and clever stunts built around one 
eatchy tune. Inane, vulgar and smutty. 
(Shubert Theater. ) 


The Basker. A mildly amusing comedy 
of the British aristocracy. Gives Cyril 
Maude only a moderate chance to display 
his ability. Not very good and certainly not 
very bad. (Empire Theater.) 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Henry Forp—I am not interested in 
parties at all. 

Pror. WILLIAM M. SLoANE—Jingoism 
is a disgusting vice. 

GENERAL VON HINDENBURG—The main 
thing is discipline. 

GENERAL BrusimworrF—The future is in 
the hands of God. 

Wooprow Witson—I haven't read a 
serious book thru in fourteen years. 

Horatio PARKER—Heaven forbid that I 
should advise any one to be a musician. 

Davip Ratrorr—The Federal League is 
one of the 20,000 leagues under the sea. 

EpwarD BERNSTEIN—Germany should 
declare her readiness for an armistice. 

Pror. M. V. O’SHra—Merely telling 
children to stop talking won't solve the 
problem. 

Ep. Howr—It is a pity that Billy Sun- 
day does not talk of the stomach instead 
vf the soul. 

JouHN Brooxs LeEAvirt—The practice of 
the law by itself, tends to sharpen, not to 
broaden the mind. 

E. H. SoruERN—I own five Elizabethan 
four-post beds and I want to get into them 
and rest a while. 

SAMUEL GompreRS—The eternal problem 
with which the labor movement has to cope 
is control of property. 

Miss ALIcE CARPENTER—I have found 
that there is a psychological difference be- 
tween men and women. 

PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL— 
There is something in life worth doing be- 
sides what is forbidden. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I never did 
see what God made an aristocrat for. But 
then he made cinch bugs, too. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—No matter what else 
I may do that is amusing, I don’t believe 
I can get away from the walk, 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAw—Doctors are 
just like other Englishmen—most of them 
have no honor and no conscience. 


Dr. JULES Bors—The heart and mind of 
the French woman form pure treasures of 
modesty, scrupulousness and disciplined 
discretion. 

Lorp RosEBERY—If we were vanquished 
the United States would be the next to 
suffer from the aggressive and unscrupulous 
power of Prussia. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—A year or two 
hence women for the first time in history 
will have it in their power to seize the 
reigns of the world. 

THEODORE RoOSEVELT—It was said of me 
that I spoke softly and wielded a big stick. 
It can be said of Mr. Wilson that he speaks 
bombastically and wields a dish rag. 

Pror, GILBERT MurrAy—lIf the value of 
a man’s life on earth is to be measured in 
dollars and miles and horse power, ancient 
Greece must count as a poverty stricken 
aud minute territory. 

Mrs. Junian Heatu—Three hundred 
thousand babies died last year before they 
reached the age of twelve months—300,000 
souls which would have meant much to 
society and to national defense. 

CHARLES E. Huaeues—In the long run 
the American people do not made a mis- 
take with respect to what is necessary to 
their prosperity and the future of their 
country. 

W. F. Firzcrratp—The financial world 
possesses a large number of men of big 
means who are willing to loan the use of 
their names for $10 or $12 a month and 
whose only interest in the corporation is 
the gasolene money which they collect. 

Rev. Dr. Wirt1AM MAnNnING—From the 
standpoint of a minister of religion whose 
duty it is to advocate only that which is for 
the highest moral and spiritual good for 
the people, I believe there is nothing that 
would be of such great practical benefit to 
us as universal military training. 
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luxurious enclosed Packard is yours for 
the most exacting and satisfying service 


This winter—for sheltered 
comfort, health insurance, 
travel independence. Next 
spring and summer—for all 
these, coupled with the joys 
of far-range country touring. 

Protection from cold and 
snow, from dust, and wind 
and rain. 

Plus the deep satisfaction 
which comes from knowing 
that, go where you please, 
you carry with you the atmos- 
phere of refined and substan- 
tial elegance. 

The surplus power of the 
silent twelve-cylinder engine 


gives to the enclosed Packard 
the velvety action—the wide 


range—the road mastery —of 


the Twin-six touring car. 

And the unmatched riding 
comfort of the Packard body 
has been enhanced by new and 
marked improvements. 

Until you have experienced 
at first hand this rich harmony 
of power and beauty, you can- 
not appreciate all that it means 
in sumptuous ease—for you. 

Twenty-one styles of open 
and enclosed Twin-sixes for 
your choice. Cars are now 
on display at all branches. 





Ask the man who owns one 
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THE ELECTION AND A LOOK AHEAD 


RESIDENT WILSON will enter upon his sec- 

ond term a majority President, which he was not 

at his first election. He received over a million 

more votes this year than four years ago. 
He has a majority in the Electoral College of ten 
votes, and a popular plurality of something over 
400,000 votes. This is the smallest electoral major- 
ity since the famous contested election of Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1876; and the smallest popular plu- 
rality since the second election of Grover Cleveland in 
1892. McKinley at his two elections received popular 
pluralities of 600,000 and 850,000 respectively, Roose- 
velt a plurality of two and a half million, and Taft a plu- 
rality of a million and a quarter. Four years ago Mr. 
Wilson led his nearest opponent by a little over two mil- 
lion votes, but Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft together re- 
ceived considerably more than a million votes more than 
Mr. Wilson. The Democrats this year carried thirty 
states and the Republicens eighteen; but the aggregate 
population of the Republican states was slightly greater 
than that of the Democratic states. 

It was a narrow margin for the President. A differ- 
ence of less than four thousand votes in California, the 
state whose thirteen electoral votes turned the scale 
finally against Mr. Hughes, would have changed the re- 
sult. But the victory, narrow as it was, is an undeniable 
triumph for Mr. Wilson personally. It was his adminis- 
tration that was on trial. In so far, moreover, as the vot- 
ers were judging the legislative record of the Demo- 
cratic party during the past three years, it was a record 
which his hand had done more than any other force 
whatever to write. 

It was a sectional victory—perhaps one might be par- 
doned for saying a two-sectional victory. It was the solid 
South and an almost solid West—Oregon and South Da- 
kota the exceptions—against an almost solid East and 
Middle West—New Hampshire and’ Ohio falling simi- 
larly on the other side. 

The significance of the result would seem to consist 
of four elements, some of which overlap and intertwine. 
They are these: 

(1) The approval by the West of the President’s suc- 
cess in “keeping us out of war’; 

(2) The support of the women in the suffrage states, 
only two of which, Oregon and Illinois, went into the 
Republican column; . 

(3) The conviction on the part of the western pro- 
gressives, who are more radical and warm-hearted than 
their eastern brothers, that Mr. Wilson was more their 


f 


A 


kind of a Progressive than Mr. Hughes, and their belief 
that the Democratic party under the leadership of Mr. 
Wilson is the present party of progress, while the Re- 
publican party under its present leadership is the party 
of the backward look; 

(4) The willingness of the Republican candidate to 
content himself with an attack upon Mr. Wilson and his 
deeds, and the failure of the Republican campaign to 
develop any kind of positive appeal to the voter. 

The election has one clear lesson for the American 
politician. The American people in this generation are 
on the side of progress. No party can win to power that 
ignores that fact. The Democratic party was successful 
this year because it had faithfully followed a progres- 
sive leader. The Republican party failed, in spite of the 
fact that its candidate was an acknowledged enemy of 
reaction and his principal ally the founder of the late 
Progressive party, because his leadership, as displayed 
at the Chicago convention and later, carried no convic- 
tion of enlightenment, displayed no determination to 
forge ahead. 

There is a kind of relief that comes with the reélec- 
tion of a President. There is none of the nervous uncer- 
tainty involved in “swapping horses” midstream. We 
know what to expect. If we cannot foresee the specific 
acts and accomplishments that lie behind the mists of 
the future, we do know the spirit in which they will be 
conceived and the broad principles that will be applied 
to their consideration. 

We know the man, not only as man, but as President. 
We have seen him at work in the White House; we have 
observed him face to face with Congress. We do not need 
to guess what kind of a President he will make. We 
know. 

President Wilson will continue to be a Democrat in 
the party sense of the word. He will not give up easily 
the commanding position he has achieved as leader of 
his party. He will naturally go on doing the things that 
have given him that leadership and that will make it 
possible for him to keep it. In so doing, he will doubt- 
less condone sometimes, for the sake of party harmony 
and effectiveness, things that are rather “practical” 
than ethical. But if the net result of his leadership, espe- 
cially in legislation, is as admirable as it has been dur- 
ing his first term, the country may well overlook some 
small amount of “practical” politics.” 

Mr. Wilson has used his commanding influence as 
party leader on behalf of the general welfare, He 
has been no servant of special interests; he has con- 
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ceived himself to be the people’s advocate, and he 
has played the part in full loyalty to his own high 
conception of its requirements, There is every reason to 
be convinced that he will depart in no degree from the 
course he has thus charted for himself. 

The President will continue to be a democrat in the 
broad meaning of the word. He has a hearty belief in 
the common man and a deep conviction that the business 
of government in a democracy is to preserve his rights 
and his well-being from the encroachments of the few. 
“A nation is as great, and only as great, as her rank 
and file,” is one of his striking statements of this belief, 
Another runs thus, “The great problem of government 
is to know what the average man is experiencing and is 
thinking about.” 

But Mr. Wilson puts perhaps too great an emphasis 
upon the importance of knowing what the average man 
is thinking about. He is in great danger of neglecting 
one of the most vital functions of leadership, that of 
pointing out new paths for his followers to tread. He 
is wont to wait for the people to tell him what they 
want, instead of setting before them vigorously and 
persuasively what he believes they ought to want 
and trying to convince them of its wisdom and de- 
sirability. He is an admirable translator of the popu- 
lar will into action; he is no champion of lost causes or 
causes not yet won. He is a constructive genius; he is 
not a crusader. He builds railroads, but he blazes no 
trails. 

In the realm of foreign affairs he will continue to 
bend every effort to keep us out of war. In so doing he 
will be following the preponderant desire of the Ameri- 
can people. But he will find himself compelled to commit 
inconsistencies and to cut his coat according to the cloth 
provided by others. For it is nearly as true that it takes 
two to prevent a quarrel as it is that one cannot make 
a quarrel alone. 

In the matter of Mexico he will, like a juggler with 
three balls in the air, strive to show three purposes at 
once—to befriend the Mexican people, to protect Ameri- 
can lives and rights, and to avoid war. He will find it no 
easier task in the future than he has in the past. 








THE ESSENCE 


OESN’T it all come down to this: Mr. Hughes vio- 
lated the first principles of salesmanship by run- 
ning down his competitor’s goods? 








EAST IS EAST AND WEST IS WEST 


HIS election makes it more evident than ever that 

the Mississippi River separates two sections having 
widely divergent political ideals and modes of thought. 
Of the northern states it seems only two of those east 
of the Great Divide went for Wilson and only four west 
of it went for Hughes. We may disregard the South, be- 
cause in national elections the South has no politics, rad- 
ical or conservative. It will support any Democrat from 
Bryan to Parker. There are, as we all know, wide differ- 
ences of opinion among Southerners on national issues 
such as protection, colonization, foreign relations and 
so forth, but they cannot make themselves felt so long 
as the South votes solidly for any policy labeled Demo- 
cratic. 
The West, however, will decide future elections as it 





has this, because it is the mobile-minded section of the 
country. It holds the balance of power like a mass of in- 
dependent voters in any state election. Consider for in- 
stance the vote on the state and national tickets in 
Kansas and California. Both went for Wilson, but Gov- 
ernor Capper won in Kansas and Governor Johnson re- 
ceived an overwhelming vote for Senator in California. 
The East may usually be counted on to support any con- 
servative Republican, and only a conservative Democrat 
like Cleveland can carry it. The West has inclined to 
radicalism ever since the great agrarian movement of a 
quarter of a century ago when it realized that an agri- 
cultural and a debtor section might have different in- 
terests from a manufacturing and a creditor section. 
From 1892 to the rise of Roosevelt the West was on the 
whole Populist or Bryan Democrat. It was almost unani- 
mously Republican under Roosevelt and supported Taft 
on his recommendation. In 1912 the Progressive party 
displaced the Republican in the West. In 1916 the West 
went mostly for Wilson. This apparent vacillation is not 
due to caprice, but to the fact that in America the two 
parties do not, as in England, represent consistently 
liberal or conservative tendencies, for it depends upon 
which faction in either party happens to gain control 
at a particular time. 

It is clear, however, that between the East and the 
West there is such a distinction, and that the West is 
more inclined to favor new and radical legislation. We 
may account for this in several ways. One is the relative 
newness of the western country and its freedom from 
tradition. When people set about making institutions for 
themselves they are likely to make them of a new type. 
Then, too, emigrants from various parts of the East 
came together in the West, and in the conflict of minds 
new ideas were struck out. A more important factor, 
perhaps, is that the country has for a century been sub- 
jected to a process of segregation by psychological selec- 
tion thru emigration. The more enterprising, the more 
unruly and the more restless members of Eastern com- 
munities have generation after generation been drawn 
to the West. At the same time the East has been filling 
up with emigrants from Europe, who tho they may have 
had more initiative than those of their families who 
were left behind, have exercized a reactionary influence 
on the American communities into which they have 
come. We see the same difference between England and 
her colonies. New Zealand, Australia and Canada are 
much more inclined to novel legislation than the mother 
country, and some of their measures such as equal suf- 
frage, prohibition, land laws and control of public utili- 
ties, are the same as are being adopted in our own West. 

At present it is impossible to decide which of these 
differentiating agents is the most important, but the 
future will show. If the radicalism of the West is due 
merely to frontier conditions, we shall see that section 
become more like the East year by year. If on the other 
hand it is due to a temperamental selection by emigra- 
tion, it will form a permanent and increasingly manifest 
distinction from the East. : 

A difference of temperament inevitably arouses a 
mutual antipathy and distrust. The Westerners had noth- 


Wig personally against Mr. Hughes except that he was 


favored in the East. This, however, would be sufficient to 
swing a state or two against him. This deep-seated preju- 
dice against the East is not sufficiently realized by those 
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who have not lived in the West. The sight of the word 
“New York” is apt to arouse in the mind of the West- 
erner the same feeling as “Boston” excited in the South- 
erner of the old school. When Bryan on his first cam- 
paign was on the eve of starting East to make a speech 
in New York, he inadvertently spoke of “carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country.” This phrase surprized 
and irritated the New York Democrats who were pre- 
paring to welcome him with as good grace as they could, 
but to a Nebraskan it seemed a natural expression, and 
even those in his own state who most detested Bryan 
could not see what was wrong with it. On the other 
hand the habitual contempt with which the untraveled 
Easterner regards the West and especially the political 
ideas originating there, is not calculated to allay the feel- 
ing of antagonism. 

It was amusing to see New York papers which had 
supported Wilson come out on Wednesday conceding the 
election of Hughes. New York State had gone for 
Hughes and that, in their minds, settled the question. 
They had not realized that the state that decided the 
election lay upon the Pacific, not the Atlantic coast. In 
the future, however, the West cannot be ignored, for 
with its increasing population its power will become 
greater. It is most important, therefore, to cultivate a 
good understanding between the two sections of our 
country and remove their mutual mistrust. They are 
becoming more alike in civilization and their interests 
are becoming more identical, and if their temperaments 
tend to diverge then they have all the more need of 
each other. 


A MYSTERY 


S a matter of fact the unexpected Wilson majori- 
ties came mainly from the states where Mr. Bryan 
did his campaigning. 


THE WOMEN 


N twelve states women voted for President. 

It is asserted by anti-suffrage organs as an argu- 
ment against suffrage that the women in no state voted 
as a unit. It is true. They voted—just as the men did— 
not as members of a sex, but as individuals in a com- 
munity. 

Whether this proves to you that woman suffrage is 
good or bad, depends on whether you believe in woman 
suffrage or not. 

Or whether you believe in democracy or not—which 
is the same thing. 


THE TIDAL WAVE OF PROHIBITION 


HE election adds to the nineteen prohibition states 

four more, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska and South 
Dakota, with the prospect of two others, Utah and Flor- 
ida, coming in later. Half of the states, and, if we in- 
clude Alaska, more than half of the area of continental 
United States, are now dry territory. Besides this, 
liquor is now excluded by local option or high license 
from a large part of most of the other states. 

The meaning of this is plain. It is simply that the 
American people are becoming slowly but soundly con- 
vinced that alcohol is too dangerous to be allowed at 
large in the community. This is no outburst of fanati- 


cism. The people have not been carried off their feet by 
eloquence. They have not been misled by exaggerated 
statements as to the evils of the liquor traffic or of the 
advantages of abstinence. They know what the saloon 
does, they know what prohibition does, and they prefer 
the latter. They are shutting down on alcohol as they 
are shutting down on revolvers and sword canes, on co- 
caine and opium, on dynamite and fast automobiles. 
Such things are too risky to be unrestricted. There is a 
certain exhilaration in the driving of an automobile at 
fifty miles an hour. No doubt, too, most of those who 
would indulge in such fast driving are sufficiently level- 
headed and experienced not to harm themselves or 
others. But we know that some are not. The liability that 
those who run at fifty miles an hour thru city streets 
will some day come to smash is so great that we have 
prohibited it. 

For more than fifty years now the American people 
have had the opportunity of watching the working of 
prohibitory legislation. They are well aware of its de- 
fects and deficiencies, but they know—in the only way 
by which we know anything, seeing it tried—that on the 
whole it works well, and so they want it. For instance, 
Kansas adopted a prohibitory constitutional amendment 
in 1890. Seventeen years later her southern neighbor, 
Oklahoma, followed her example. Colorado on the west 
and Nebraska on the north were slow to make up their 
minds, but the former in 1914 and the latter this month 
decided to adopt the same policy. Missouri on the east 
has still to be shown, but is already more than half con- 
vinced. 

Our system of state autonomy affords a means of in- 
troducing and trying out such reforms. It has given to 
political science what has made the physical sciences so 
sure-footed, the experimental method. Each state is a 
laboratory, and, after enough of them have tried some 
new plan and find it a success, then it may properly be 
extended to the whole nation. The time is fast approach- 
ing when prohibition will be ripe for such extension by 
congressional action. 


THE BIG FACT 


HE big fact in the election, after all, was the tre- 

mendous intellectual superiority of the Wilson 
candidacy, standing over against the amazing intellec- 
tual failure of the Hughes candidacy. 

By this statement we mean more than a personal com- 
parison, altho we believe it to be true that Mr. Wil- 
son’s majority is a nation-wide recognition of his polit- 
ical ability. This is an interesting and important fact, 
but an immensely more significant fact has been the in- 
tellectual grasping of a situation by one set of men, and 
the nearly complete failure of another set of men to 
grasp it, or even to see it. 

For more than twenty years the American people has 
been developing into a democracy better as well as big- 
ger than any democracy on earth hitherto. Not only has 
political power been distributed thruout a nation of 
a hundred millions of individuals approximately on a 
basis of universal manhood suffrage, but also the mil- 
lions of electors have been thinking and talking about the 
problems of social justice and of the political ways and 
means to attain it with an intensity of mental applica- 
tion which, we venture to say, has never been equaled 
in any other land or in any other century. American 
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voters by and large are politically self-conscious. They 
know what they want and they think intently and talk 
continually of the way or ways to get it. They believe 
themselves to be politically competent, and they do not 
propose to surrender their self-governing prerogative to 
any self-constituted group of superior persons. 

To this situation the Democratic party under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Wilson has reacted on the whole intelli- 
gently, and the Republican party, rent by factional jeal- 
ousies, has reacted on the whole stupidly. In every 
American community there are men intellectually alive 
and not afraid to talk about all manner of questions in 


a searching and forward-looking spirit. Some of these ~ 


men are socialists, some of them are progressives, but 
all of them, in a large and important way, are demo- 
crats. They are alien in mind and feeling to all groups 
and classes that for whatever reason are disposed to 
obstruct the democratic development of modern society. 

In the Republican party are men of exceptional intel- 
lectual power, Mr. Elihu Root, for example, but they 
have signally failed to command a following among the 
live intellectuals of lesser caliber distributed thruout 
the nation. Their following has been among lawyers 
(for the most part conservatives by instinct and train- 
ing), profit-making manufacturers, and, above all, 
among those groups which, in every American village, 
gather day by day about the stock bulletin and whose 
intellectual operations rarely extend beyond “quota- 
tions.” 

These are blunt truths bluntly stated, but as surely 
as the sun rises and sets the Republican party has no 
future in this country until it wakes up to a recognition 
of them. If its leaders suppose that they can get back 
into power by handing out again the campaign “bunk” 
that has pulled them thru in years past, and that they 
relied on once more this fall, they have further awaken- 
ings coming. The big fact in American political life to- 
day is the tremendous interest of the American masses 
in problems that call for something more than a stock 
broker’s comprehension of the earth and its inhabitants. 
itants. 


T. R. 


F Hughes had won he would have been the candidate 

to succeed himself in 1920. No chance for any other 
Republican till 1924. 

In 1924 the Preéminent Personality will be sixty-six 
years of age. Four years hence, however, he will be a 
strenuous youth of sixty-two. 

A word to the wise is unnecessary. 








WAITE, MASTER OF EFFICIENCY 


ITY government is notoriously inefficient govern- 

ment; for ward politics and efficiency will not mix. 
Others countries—notably Germany and England—long 
since found out how to make the administration of their 
cities efficient by sending politics packing. In this coun- 
try we have begun to learn the lesson by experiments 
here and there. 

In Dayton, Ohio, they have efficient government. For 
this there are two reasons: they have the right system 
and they have the right man. The system is the city 
manager plan; the man is H. M. Waite. For nearly three 
years he has sat at the focus of Dayton’s municipal 
affairs and the products of his managing are good gov- 


ernment, improved living conditions, economy, efficiency. 
Waite has made the city live within its income. He has 
established a system of financial control that enables 
the city—people as well as administrators—to know at 
any moment precisely where it stands in relation to its 
pocketbook. He has brought the city’s administration 
out into the light. The filing basket, which contains the 
city manager’s official correspondence, is always open to 
the City Hall reporters, the only restriction being that 
they shall not make any individual matter public until, 
in the newspaper phrase, the manager is ready to have 
the news “break.” 

Waite has kept party politics out of the city govern- 
ment. One sentence of his has been repeated so often in 
public and in private that it has come to be used by his 
friends as an affectionately humorous tag, “I do not 
know the politics of a single one of my subordinates and 
appointees.” It happens to be true. He appoints for effi- 
ciency; as a result he gets it. 

Waite works hard. So does the rest of the administra- 
tion under him; and its personnel seem to like it. His 
example and his enthusiasm are contagious. Think of 
walking into the office of the executive of a city govern- 
ment at eight-thirty in the morning and finding that it 
had been running under full head of steam since eight! 
There you have another essential ingredient of effi- 
ciency. 

Waite is humane—and human. He not only has a head 
that thinks straight, but a heart that cares. The city 
government is not run primarily for the rich, the pros- 
perous, the business interests; it is run for all, with 
perhaps a little extra emphasis on the less fortunate. 
Incidentally, the rich, the prosperous and the business 
interests like it. Waite is much keener to have the 
poorer quarters of the town cleaned up and made at- 
tractive than to make the naturally beautiful parts of 
the city more beautiful. He is always ready to listen to 
complaints or suggestions or grievances from the very 
least prominent of Dayton’s inhabitants. There is no 
question that Dayton is a better place for the working- 
man and his family to live in since Waite began to 
“manage.” 

For one thing, fewer babies die. The welfare depart- 
ment of the new city government has done wonders in 
helping poor mothers to bring up their babies in safety 
and health. In the whole United States, out of every 
thousand babies under one year old 124 die each year. 
In Dayton the rate has been brought down, under 
Waite’s management, from 139 to 88.8. This, too, is effi- 
ciency of the highest kind. 

The Dayton government is a splendid object lesson 
for the cities of the United States. Its executive head is 
just the type of man the important work of municipal 
administration needs. Waite has proved himself, by 
what he has done in Dayton and the way he has done it, 
a master of efficiency. 


IT MAY HELP 


E do not anticipate any immediate and far- 
reaching revolution in the legislative output of 
Congress from the participation in its deliberations of 
the Lady from Montana. 
But it may lift the standard of congressional man- 
ners, especially in committee rooms and lobbies. 
It is not good for men—even congressmen—to be 
alone. 
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THE LADY FROM MONTANA 


IS IT BY THIS TITLE THAT MISS JEANETTE RANKIN WILL BE REFERRED TO BY HER FELLOW MEMBERS WHEN SHE TAKES HER SEAT—THE FIRST CONGRESS- 
WOMAN—IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES NEXT YEAR? MISS RANKIN WAS PRESIDENT OF THE MONTANA SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION WHEN MONTANA ADOPTED 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 1914. IN CONGRESS SHE PROMISES TO WORK FOR NATIONAL MAN SUFFRAGE, CHILD WELFARE, NATIONAL AND STATE PRO- 
HIBITION, TARIFF REVISION FOR PROTECTION OF WORKERS, AND GREATER PUBLICITY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. SHE IS A REPUBLICAN 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














On Tuesday, No- 
vember 7, President 
Woodrow Wilson 
and Vice-President Thomas R. Mar- 
shall were reélected for another four 
years by the narrowest margin of 
electoral votes that have determined 
an election since the Hayes-Tilden 
campaign of 1876. Indeed, it is still 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the official count, which is not yet 
complete, may shift enough votes in 
the close states to elect the Republican 
candidates. Altho President Wilson 
has a popular plurality over Mr. 
Hughes of more than four hundred 
thousand votes, the transfer of less 
than two thousand votes in California 
from the Democratic to the Republican 
candidate would have assured the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hughes, unless later re- 
turns place Minnesota in the Demo- 
cratic column. The popular vote in 
1916 was far larger than in any pre- 
vious presidential election, partly be- 
cause of the adoption of woman suf- 
frage by Oregon, Arizona, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada and Illinois during 


The Presidential 
Election 


the last four years, partly because of 
the widespread popular interest in this 
year’s campaign. There are still a few 
rural precincts in a number of states 
which have not yet reported the presi- 
dential vote, but it is evident that 
President Wilson has received the suf- 
frages of more than eight and one-half 
million of his fellow citizens and Mr. 
Hughes of over eight million one hun- 
dred thousand. No authoritative esti- 
mate of the Prohibition or of the 
Socialist vote has been made, but the 
Prohibitionists claim an increase over 
their usual quarter million, and the 
Socialists are confident that their com- 
plete vote will not fall short of one 
million and two. hundred thousand. 
The early returns of Tuesday night 
were largely from the states east of 
the Mississippi and showed unexpected 
Republican strength, especially in 
Illinois and New York. Since both 
parties had regarded these states as 
pivotal, the election of Mr. Hughes was 
taken for granted, Democratic papers 
conceded defeat and. many Wilson 
backers paid their election bets. Later 























Preas Illustrating 


ROMAIN ROLLAND: NOBEL PRIZEMAN 
The annual prize of $40,000 under the will of Alfred Nobel for the best work of literature of an 
idealistic character has been definitely awarded to the author of “Jean-Christophe” and “Above 
the Battle.” It is interesting to see the profits on high explosives go to one who has exerted himself 
to prevent war and to allay its passions 
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HOW THE ELECTION WENT 
Estimated 

Wilson Hughes Plurality 

Alabama ...... 12 ; 61,146 D. 
Arizona ...... 3 - 10,278 D. 
Arkansas ..... 9 St 49,763 D. 
California .... 13 i 3,278 D 
Colorado ..... 6 73,443 D 
7 6,691 R 

3 1,379 R. 

bie 8,000 D. 

ce 82,000 D. 

a 15,000 D 

29 175,456 R 

15 7,294R 

13 49,746.R 

Saad 37,628 D 

Kentucky ..... 13 27,015 D 
Louisiana ....-10 59,000 D 
NS baits gan os 6 5,633 R 
Matylend*.>..*°8 ... 20,521 D 
Massachusetts... .. 18 20,385 R 
Michigan ..... .. 15 71,327 R 
Minnesota .... .. 12 298 R 
Mississippi .... 10 .. 86,000 D. 
Missouri ...... 18 od 27,426 D. 
Montana ..... + bs 27,336 D 
Nebraska ..... 8 ae 27,575 D 
pe eee ea 2,606 D. 
New Hampshire 4 ae 63 D 
New Jersey.... .. 14 61,277 R 
New Mexico... 3 af 2,994 D. 
New York..... .. 45 109.456R 
North Carolina. 12 pee 48,000 D 
North Dakota... 5 ped 1,125 D 
As: ‘ 81,280 D 
Oklahoma ....°10 ._.. 30,000 D 
Oregon 2.2.02. Foy 5 10,838 R 
Pennsylvania .. .. 38 184,987R 
Rhode Island.. .. 5 4,806 R 
South Carolina. 9 my! 000 D, 
South Dakota... .. 5. 5,448R. 
Tennessee .... 12 as 41,094 D 
ME ceceeces ae py 155,000 D 
DN ctddses a5 28,925 D 
WOE cecsne o's t 16,500 R 
Virginia .....- 12 38,975 D 
Washington ... 7 Ki 15,000 D 
West Virginia. .. 8 2,027 R. 
Wisconsin .... .. 13 23,953 R. 
Wyoming ..... 3 7,619 D, 

276 255 
Total electoral vote 531 
Necessary to a choice 266 




















returns from the West placed the re- 
sult in doubt, and by Wednesday 
morning the election was known to de- 
pend upon later returns from the states 
of West Virginia, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, California and 
New Hampshire. None of these states 
could be claimed by either side as cer- 
tain for the next two days, but even- 
tually West Virginia and Minnesota 
were placed in the Republican column 
and the other doubtful states in the 
Democratic. The result in some states 
may depend upon the vote of National 
Guard regiments on the Mexican bor- 
der. Minnesota has an especially large 
contingent at the front. Other electoral 
votes are endangered, not by the close- 
ness of the count, but by accidental 
causes. A Democratic elector in Wash- 
ington died before election day; a Re- 
publican elector in West Virginia re- 
fused to accept office; a Democratic 
elector in Texas is said to be ineligible 
because he is a holder of public office. 
There has also been some talk of 
throwing out the electoral votes of 
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LEGEND 


States carried by President Wilson 
States carried by Mr. Hughes 
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HOW THE STATES VOTED FOR PRESIDENT 


As the article on the opposite page points out, there is still a possibility that some of the Hughes 
and Wilson states may be changed when the final official count is made 


Kansas and Arizona on the ground that 
the ballot in those states did not allow 
voting for individual electors, but only 
for the party ticket as a whole. All of 
these questions may be fought out in 
the courts, and recounts may be held 
in a few close states, but it is improb- 
able that when the verdict of the people 
is finally determined by the official 
count that it will be reversed because 
of technicalities. Allegations of fraud 
have been few and far between, and 
never was a close election accepted by 
the public in a more sportsmanlike 
spirit. 
The increasing pre- 
Congress dominance of the 
and the States executive branch of 
the national government is vividly illus- 
trated by the much greater degree of 
popular interest in the presidential 
than in the congressional election. Yet 
the element of uncertainty which add- 
ed so much to the interest of the presi- 
dential contest was equally present in 
the struggle of the parties for the 
House of Representatives. Indeed it is 
still uncertain whether any one party 
will dominate the lower House. The 
Republicans claim 217 seats to 210 for 
the Democrats, with three. still in 
doubt, but five independent members 
may hold the balance of power. 
Thomas Schall of Minnesota, Progres- 
sive; Charles Randall of California, 
Prohibitionist; Meyer London of New 
York, Socialist; Whitnell Martin of 
Louisiana, Protectionist, and Alvan 
Fuller of Massachusetts, Independent, 
will no doubt be much courted by the 
Republican and the Democratic party 
managers to induce them to lend their 
badly needed support to the party 
caucus and thus insure a safe majority. 
The Socialists were much disappointed 
by their failure to increase their dele- 
gation of one in Congress. Early re- 
turns gave them two seats from Wis- 
consin and two from New York. But 
the election of G. R. Lunn on the 
Democratic ticket will bring into Con- 
gress a man who still regards himself 
as a Socialist, altho he has been re- 


pudiated by his fellow Socialists for re- 
fusing to bow to the will of the party 
machine when he was mayor of 
Schenectady. 

The Senate will remain Democratic 
with a majority of twelve. There have 
been a number of interesting contests 
for seats in the Senate. The biggest 
surprize of the entire congressional 
campaign was the election of P. G. 
Gerry on the Democratic ticket to 
represent Rhode Island, a strongly Re- 
publican State, in the Senate. Almost 
equally remarkable was the choice of a 
Republican for the Senate by the 
Democratic state of Maryland. But the 
congressional elections seem to have 
been decided by the voters quite inde- 
pendently of the presidential contest. 
For example, Hiram Johnson, the Re- 
publican and Progressive candidate for 
the Senate from California, was 
triumphantly elected by a plurality of 
some two hundred thousand, but Mr. 
Hughes, altho helped by the Progres- 
sive party organization, was unable to 
carry the state. This result gave the 
California Republicans an opportunity 


te accuse their Progressive allies of 
bad faith and secret treachery to the 
national ticket. Senator-elect Johnson 
hotly retorted that Mr. Hughes would 
have carried California and won the 
election if the activities of the “Old 
Guard” in the national and local cam- 
paign had not created a spirit of dis- 
trust among the rank and file of the 
Progressive voters. 

Believers in woman suffrage noted 
with particular interest the victory of 
Miss Jeanette Rankin, Representative- 
elect from Montana on the Republican 
ticket. Miss Rankin will be the first 
woman elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the history of the republic. 
She ran far ahead of the rest of the 
Republican ticket, state and national, 
and her victory is a personal tribute. 
Woman suffrage was voted upon this 
year by the electorate in West Vir- 
ginia and in South Dakota. In both in- 
stances it appears to have been defeat- 
ed, altho in South Dakota the result 
is still in doubt and the first returns 
indicated a large affirmative majority. 
Three women have been chosen as 
presidential electors from California. 

Prohibition made important gains at 
the polls. The new prohibition states 
are Michigan, Montana, South Dakota 
and Nebraska. Utah and Florida are 
expected to enact a prohibitory law at 
the next session of the legislature and 
the returns indicate that prohibition 
has secured a victory in Alaska. 

Few of the state elections this year 
have attracted nation-wide interest. In 
general, the Republicans were stronger 
locally than nationally. Governor Cap- 
per, for instance, was reélected gov- 
ernor by Kansas altho he was on the 
Republican ticket and Kansas support- 
ed Wilson. Governor Whitman of New 
York defeated his opponent, Judge 
Seabury, by a greater plurality than 
that secured by Mr. Hughes, and 
Walter Edge, the Republican candidate 
for governor, carried Woodrow Wil- 
son’s home state of New Jersey. The 
new governor of Utah, Simon Bam- 
berger, is a Jew and therefore, in that 
Mormon state, a ‘“‘Gentile.’”’ 








States with Complete Prohibition (of these 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, and South Da! 
went Prohibition in this Election) 


: Pledged in this Election to vote for 
Y 
ZZ Prohibition in next Legislature 


Dy “Wet” States 
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HALF THE UNION DRY 
Twenty-three states have voted for prohibition—four in the last election—and two more, Utah 
and Florida, have elected legislatures pledged to adopt prohibition in their next session 
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c) Internatioxal Film 


In Boston a crowded street car crashed thru an open drawbridge into 
Fort Point Channel. Forty people were drowned 


Mexi Altho President Wilson’s 
exican : a : 
A h policy of “watchful wait- 
narcny ing” in Mexico seems to 
have received the approval of the 


American public, it is becoming daily 
more doubtful whether he will find it 
possible to refrain much longer from 
intervening decisively in Mexico even 
without the consent of the de facto 
government. The Americar-Mexican 
Joint Commission, which suspended its 
sessions over election, met again on 
November 10. Official Washington is 
unwilling to build very high hopes 
upon the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion because the Mexican delegates de- 
mand the evacuation of the country by 
our army, and, while our Government 
is not unwilling to oblige the Mexicans 
in this matter, it may be unable to do 
so if the present rebellion becomes 
more menacing. Mr. Wilson, should he 
decide to renew the chase after Villa, 
will probably act the sooner because of 
his victory at the polls, since if Mr. 
Hughes had been chosen president no 
avoidable military action would have 
been taken till after the inauguration 
of the new president. It is usually con- 
sidered a matter of political courtesy 
for a president whose term is about to 
expire to refrain from committing his 
successor to the carrying out of a for- 
eign policy which he has initiated. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Taft refused 
to recognize Huerta at the end of his 
term of office. 

It is almost impossible to discover 
the exact extent of Villa’s recent op- 
erations because of the wild and con- 
flicting tales of refugees and the 
sweeping denials of all such reports 
by the de facto government. It appears 
that the Carranzistas are still holding 
out in Chihuahua City, but that the 
entire southern portion of the state is 
in the hands of the rebels. Parral and 
Santa Rosalia have been captured and 
great fears are entertained for the 


Underwood & Underwood 


THE WRECKS OF A WEEK 


near Altoona, Pa., 
safety of Americans resident in that 
part of the country. Villa’s followers 
are said to have sworn death to every 
American that they can catch, and new 
murders of Americans are weekly re- 
ported. An even more dangerous phase 
of the situation is the success recently 
attained by General Felix Diaz in 
southern Mexico. He has captured 
Tehuantepec City and holds a part of 
the Tehuantepec railroad. His forces 
have also invested the Pacific seaport 
of Salina Cruz. 

If it were not for the war in Europe 
the Mexicans would probably suffer 
either the intervention of European 
powers or of the United States at their 
instigation. That numerous Chinamen 
have perished during the present end- 
less chain of civil wars and rebellions 
matters little diplomatically, for China 
is in no position to protect Chinese 
residents in any other country. But the 
reported capture of a German consular 
agent at Parral by Villa bandits, the 
exodus of foreigners from the re- 
bellious districts, and the peril to the 
important British oil interests at Tam- 
pico would require attention in normal 
times. One international difficulty has, 
indeed, arisen as an incidental conse- 
quence of the Great War. The British 
Government referred to a rumor that 
a German submarine was operating in 
Mexican territorial waters and de- 
manded that the Mexican Government 
take steps to protect its neutrality. 
Foreign Minister Aguilar, in reply, 
asked why the British note was pre- 
sented thru the medium of the Ameri- 
can Government instead of being sent 
to him directly, pointed out that even 
the United States had been unable to 
prevent German submarines from raid- 
ing commerce near the Atlantic coast, 
and intimated that if the British 
would keep German submarines from 
crossing the Atlantic there would be 
no trouble. 


Sixty cars and four locomotives were wrecked in a railroad smash-up 
which killed ten people and injured many more 


Deportation of The Belgian Govern- 
Belgians ment has issued a pro- 
test against the viola- 

tion of Article 3 of the Hague Con- 
vention by the German Government in 
transporting men from Belgium for en- 
forced labor. According to the state- 
ment of the Belgian Foreign Minister 
over 15,000 civilians have been taken 
from their homes and sent to Germany 
and Verdun and “there can be no doubt 
that most of them will be employed 
on work of a military character.” A 
decree issued on October 3 empowered 
the military authorities to compel all 
non-invalids dependent for a livelihood 
upon others to undertake work away 
from home. The “slave raids,” accord- 
ing to the Belgian account, were car- 
ried out with great brutality and ruth- 
lessness. All of the able-bodied young 
men in certain parts of Flanders were 
rounded up by the soldiers and driven 
to the barracks to be later loaded on 
open trucks and sent away to Germany. 
Governor General von Bissing de- 
fends his action by reference to Article 
43 of the Hague Convention requiring 
the conquerors of a country to main- 
tain public order and public life. He 
says that England by cutting off the 
importation of raw material and pro- 
hibiting the export of manufactured 
articles has reduced a million Belgians 
to a state of pauperism. Since Belgium 
was dependent upon her exports of 
manufactures and imports of food the 
British blockade reduced the country 
nearly to starvation. At first the Gov- 
ernor General tried to relieve the un- 
employment by public works such as 
buildings, roads and sewers but these 
being unproductive increased the debts 
of Belgian communities by $70,000,000 
and cannot be continued. On his calling 
attention to the opportunities for em- 
ployment in Germany at $1.90 a day. 
double what they could make in Bel- 
gium, 30,000 volunteered. Of those who 
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refused to avail themselves of this 5000 
have been deported by military order. 
They are, he states, well cared for and 
given the same wages as Germans and 
their families are supported by the 
German Government until they can 
send part of their wages home. 

In contradiction to this German view 
the Allies state that the dearth of raw 
materials is due to their being con- 
fiscated by the Germans, that the 
British and French governments are 
providing thru the American Relief 
Commission for the destitute Belgians 
and that if the men deported are not 
employed in military works they will 
release as many Germans from the 
factory for the army. 


The Work The reports of in- 
of the U-Boats creased activity of the 
German submarines in 

various waters have caused serious ap- 
prehension in this country for such 
depredations are likely at any moment 
to involve the United States if indeed 
they have not already surpast the 
limits of the permissible as laid down 
by our Government. A British passen- 
ger steamship, the “Arabia” of the 
Peninsular and Oriental line, was tor- 
pedoed without warning in the Medi- 
terranean at noon on Monday. She car- 
ried 437 passengers, including 169 
women and children, all of whom were 
saved by the ships that came to the 
rescue. Two engineers are believed to 
have been killed by the explosion. It is 
stated that two submarines were seen 
and that the “Arabia” fired on one of 
them after having been hit by the tor- 
pedo. The “Arabia” was homeward 


bound from Australia by way of Suez. 
It appears that there was at least one 
American on board, Paul R. Danner, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who has been ‘en- 
gaged in Y. M. C. A. work in India 
and was going home on a furlough. 

The steamer “Lanao,” carrying rice 
from Hongkong to Havre, was sunk off 
the coast of Portugal by a German 
submarine on October 28. The “Lanao” 
is a Philippine vessel registered as 
from Manila and so carried the Ameri- 
can flag. She had, it is said, been pur- 
chased by a Norwegian owner, but the 
transfer to the Norwegian registry was 
not to be made until her arrival in 
England. Both the German and British 
Governments have, in contradiction of 
the Hague rules, made all foodstuffs 
absolute contraband of war so the 
United States has to fall back upon 
our treaty with Prussia in 1799. In ac- 
cordance with this the Frye case was 
settled last year. The American 
steamer “William P. Frye” was carry- 
ing wheat from Oregon to England 
when she was sunk by the German 
eruiser “Prinz Eitel Friedrich.” Ger- 
many then claimed the right to destroy 
the cargo but admitted that she had 
no right to sink the ship and therefore 
promised to pay for it. 

The steamship “Columbian,” carry- 
ing 1500 horses from Boston to St. 
Nazaire, France, was sunk by a U-boat. 
The crew numbered 120, mostly Amer- 
icans and mostly negros. All were 
safely landed by lifeboats at Corunna, 
Spain. The “Columbian” was owned by 
the American- Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, but chartered by the France 
and Canada Steamship Company and 


was under American registry. The 
U-boat encountered the “Columbian” in 
a storm but waited for two days until 
the sea was calm enough so the crew 
could disembark safely. 


The Battle for When the Rumanians 
: retreated from the 

the Bridge Dobrudja it was re- 
ported that they had blown up the 
bridge behind them. But, as we pointed 
out at the time, it was improbable that 
in their hasty retirement they could 
have completely demolished so exten- 
sive a structure. Just how much dam- 
age was done to the bridge neither 
party has been willing to state, and, 
in fact, the despatches from Berlin 
and Bucharest have been equally 
silent in regard to operations at this 
important point, until we heard from 
Petrograd that Mackensen’s forces 
have been defeated at Dunarea with 
great slaughter. Sofia reported later 
that the engagement was a victory 
for the Bulgars. The discrepancy 
between the two reports as to which 
won is unimportant, for it is not 
unusual, but the point on which they 
agree is important, that there was fight- 
ing at Dunarea. For Dunarea is the 
first railroad station on the left or 
western bank of the main stream of 
the Danube, and this shows that dur- 
ing the ten days when the despatches 
were silent General von Mackensen 
has succeeded in throwing a force 
across the river. How he did this and 
how large the force was we have no 
means of knowing. If the spans cross- 
ing the stream were destroyed he 
doubtless made a pontoon bridge, as 
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THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS “WASTE” PAPER NOW 
With the price of print paper increasing at the rate of fifty per cent in one year the second-hand paper dealers are sending most of the paper 
waste back to the mills to be made over. In New York City a huge force of men and women is employed to sort out the different grades of 
paper scraps, tons of which used to be dumped into the harbor every day. 
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he did when he crost the Danube and 
captured Belgrade. 

Whether he will be able to capture 
Bucharest and to conquer Rumania as 
he did Serbia depends largely upon the 
condition and possession of the Carol 
bridge. This bridge, as its name im- 
plies, was constructed under the late 
King of Rumania, for the purpose of 
connecting his capital of Bucharest 
with the Black Sea at Constanza. It is 
the longest bridge in Europe, for after 
it crosses the main stream of the river 
there are eleven miles of marsh and 
minor affluents to the west to be cov- 
ered by viaducts and causeways. The 
river proper is crost by one span of 
600 feet and four others of 450 feet 
each raised on masonry piers 120 feet 
above the water. Probably one or more 
of these were blown up by the Ru- 
manians, but they may have been re- 
constructed. The rest of the structure 
extending over the swampy land west 
of the Danube is apparently usable, 
for the Russians and Rumanians have 
crost over with cavalry to Dunarea, 
which stands upon a sort of an island 
between the Balta bogs and the main 
stream of the Danube. 

While General von Mackensen is try- 
ing to cross the bridge from Cherna- 
voda to Dunarea he is threatened with 
an attack from the rear by General 
Sakharoff, who has been sent from 
Russia to take command of the troops 
which were defeated on the Constanza 
railroad and driven into the northern 
part of the Dobrudja. These he has re- 
organized and reinforced by Russian 
troops brought up the mouths of the 
Danube, and with this army he has ad- 
vanced south again, driving Macken- 
sen’s forces before him until now he is 
within a dozen miles of the railroad 
that crosses the Dobrudja from the 
bridge at Chernavoda to the sea at 
Constanza. If Mackensen is unable to 
hold this line he will be foiled in his at- 
tempt to invade Rumania by way of the 
Carol bridge. Constanza, now in the 
hands of Mackensen, has been bom- 
barded by Russian warships and the 
great tanks of oil have been fired. 


The drive launched last 
pa summer north of the Gali- 

cian frontier carried the 
Russians forward some forty miles, 
but before they could reach Kovel or 
Lemberg they were checked by the 
Germans who took over the defense of 
this line from the Austrians. The 
Stokhod River, which runs_ twenty 
miles east of Kovel, formed the limit 
of the Russian advance. They succeeded 
in crossing the river at several points, 
but not in getting much beyond it. 
Since July there has been very little 
shifting of the lines altho the fighting 
has at times been severe. 

The same is true of the other side 
of the Galician frontier, for the ef- 
forts of the Russians to reach Lemberg 
either from the Bug River on the 
northeast or the Dniester River on the 
southeast were frustrated. At one time 
they were within gunshot of Halicz, an 
important town on the south side of 
the Dniester, and the fall of that place 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 6—French and British at- 
’ tack at Transloy. P. O. liner 
“Arabia” sunk in Mediterranean. 
November 7—French take Pressoire, 
north of Chaulnes. Russians drive 

back Bulgars in Dobrudja. 

November 8 — Germans~ bombard 
Douaumont and Vaux. American 
steamer “Columbian” sunk. 

November 9— German Chancellor 
favors League of Peace. Russians 
cross Carpathians into Transyl- 
vania. 

November 10—Serbs take 600 Bulgars 
on Cerna River. French regain most 
of Saillisel. : 

November 11—Russian warships bom- 
bard Constanza. Peace meeting in 
Wales broken up by rioters. 

November 12—Austrians and Ru- 
manians battle for Oitoz Pass in 
Transylvanian Alps. French troops 
interpose between royalist and Veni- ! 








zelist forces in Greece. 














was considered imminent, but they 
failed to get it and were pushed back 
to the Zlota Lipa River. 

It was expected that the Russians 
would undertake an offensive at the 
present juncture in order to distract 
the Germans and Austrians from Ru- 
mania, but instead of that we hear 
that the latter have assumed the of- 
fensive and attacked the Russian line. 
On the Stokhod the Brandenburg 
troops charged the Russian front seven 
times on November 9 with the use of 
jets of blazing oil, and finally the Rus- 
sians were obliged to fall back to their 
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FORT VAUX IS ONCE MORE FRENCH 
In the German advance and retreat at Verdun 
Fort Vaux has been a pivotal point. It cost the 
Crown Prince 80,000 men to capture it. The 
French have forced the Germans to evacuate 

by a terrific bombardment of over a week 


second line trenches, for a distance of 
two miles. The Germans report the 
capture of over four thousand men and 
twenty-seven machine guns. 


On Ge In spite of the bad weather the 
Allies made two attacks during 
the week, one north of the 
Somme River and the other south of 
it. The former was directed toward 
the village of le Transloy. The British 
who were only 500 yards to the west 
of the village advanced from that di- 
rection while the French attacked from 
the south. Three charges were made 
but were met by heavy artillery fire 
from the Germans. According to the 
Berlin report the Allies were repulsed 
with terrible slaughter. The Australians 
who led the attack suffered the most. 
Six British and four and a half French 
divisions are said by the Germans to 
have joined in this effort. 

The French were more successful 
south of the Somme for they gained 
ground along a front of two miles 
among the hills north of Chaulnes. This 
puts them in possession of the villages 
of Pressoire and Ablaincourt, including 
the cemetery and sugar factory adja- 
cent to the latter, which have been 
fought over for a month past. The 
French report five hundred prisoners. 

Summing up the results of the four 
months of fighting on the Somme both 
sides claim the victory. According to 
the German view the Allies have failed 
since they have _ sacrificed 600,000 
men without making a breach in the 
German lines. The territory they have 
taken is insignificant and they have 
not been able to attain either of their 
objective points, Péronne or Bapaume. 
The Germans are so little alarmed for 
the safety of their lines in France 
that they have even removed troops 
from this front for service in Rumania. 

Ort the other hand the Allies assert 
that the fighting has been in their 
favor for they have driven the Ger- 
mans steadily backward and forced 
them out of the strongly entrenched 
positions they have occupied for two 
years. The British and French have 
now secured possession of most of the 
hills north of the Somme and the. Ger- 
mans are now occupying hastily con- 
structed trenches on lower ground. The 
failure of the Germans to hold any 
point against persistent attack and 
their inability to recover ground they 
have lost imdicates a weakening in 
morale. This is further proved by the 
farge number of Germans who have 
surrendered. From the first of July to 
the first of November the Allies have 
taken prisoner 1449 officers and 40,796 
men. More than half of these have 
fallen to the French. The booty cap- 
tured from the Germans includes 178 
field guns, 130 heavy guns, 213 trench 
mortars and 981 machine guns. Since 
the Allies outnumber the Germans at 
least three to one and are better sup- 
plied with munitions the Germans are 
losing relatively every day that the 
fighting continues. 

From these two statements the reader 
can decide for himself which, if either, 
is the victor. 


Somme 

















ENGLAND’S BEST FRIEND—GERMANY 


BY P. A. VAILE 


BARRISTER OF THE NEW ZEALAND SUPREME COURT, AUTHOR OF “WAKE UP, ENGLAND” 


HE Germans are England’s 

best friends. They did not 

know it; we did not know it; 

but the moment their foolish- 
ness brought us into the war they 
became England’s benefactors. They 
have done more in two years of war- 
fare to advance social legislation, to 
promote and encourage the use of 
English brains than would have been 
done in a hundred years of normal 
peace development. 

This is not a mere figure of speech. 
Let us ask how much had the ad- 
vocates of female suffrage achieved in 
fifty years of agitation and five or ten 
of violence. Does anyone need to ask 
how two years of war have altered 
woman’s position in England? 

The women have arisen, never to 
sink back again. They have felt what 
it means to be their own women. 
That is something that in England an 
Englishwoman never knew before 
the war, and would not really have 
known in a hundred years of peace; 
but she knows it now, and the men of 
England know it, and there will be 
no going back. 

Who, of England, before the war 


dared talk of nationalizing the rail-— 


ways? It was impossible. It “never 
could be done.” It is practically done. 
It was done at a stroke of the pen. 
So in time the railways will come to 
belong to the people, as they should, 
and man will be carried as much as 
possible like a letter, at the universal 
price, for there should be no tax— 
cr the smallest possible—on move- 
ment, which is of the essence of life. 

And, who, pray, before the Ger- 
mans interfered with us would have 
dared to come between the English- 
man and his beer? In normal times 
it would have been politically fatal. 
Yet, under stress of war, his drink- 
ing time was curtailed, much to his 
benefit, and to that of his women 
and children; and when he recovered 
from the shock, he said it was good; 
and so it is, for many of the English 
lower class workers were simply 
“soakers,” and did not require any 
encouragement; but in peace to have 
gone near the Engiishman’s beer 
would have meant a revolution. 

What English Government in peace 
would have dared to annex the beer- 
saloons of a city and operate them, 
as indeed they should all liquor- 
selling places? Yet, in this ghastly 
war it has been done, it is being 
done, it will be done more and more; 
and our enemies have brought this 
upon us! 

Would anyone have 7reamed that 


the organization of the privately 
owned munition factories, the estab- 
lishment of government munition 
factories and villages that has taken 
place, state socialism of the widest 
and best kind, could come in a little 
over a year in England, the slowest 
moving country, of first-class powers, 
in the world? I trow not. Yet here it 
is, the work of fifty years in one, for 
England does not rapidly go back 
much. She takes a terrible, a truly 
terrible, amount of arousing but she 
makes each notch in the upward scale 
a resting place—she does not slide 
back in a hurry. 

In “the piping times of peace” 
Willett, of daylight saving fame, 
was a crank, and he died a crank! 
It needed Germany to show us that 
he was a far-seeing business man; 
so now we are thinking of erecting 
a monument to commemorate his 
brains and our lack of them! 


EFORE the war the man that 

preached “Preferential tariff” 
within the British Empire was looked 
upon, except by a few intelligent peo- 
ple, as almost crazy. Now every one is 
crying out that it must be done. Free- 
trade England for preferential tariff, 
and in two years! If Joseph Cham- 
berlain could stand among us once 
again, how would he smile? 

And now come flashing across the 
wires three significant items of news; 
that the British Premier is consider- 
ing a measure to be brought forward 
soon in order to do away, after the 
war, with all cases of preventable 
poverty; that the British authorities 
are taking steps to regulate the de- 
livery of milk in much the same way 
as letters are now delivered, in order 
to avoid the waste of labor; and that 
“Arthur Henderson, President of the 
Board of Education, has resigned his 
portfolio as Minister of Education on 
account of adverse criticism to which 
he has been subjected” for “alleged 
failure to meet the present demand 
for a reform in the nation’s educa- 
tional system,” which, one may say, 
in passing, does not exist, for there 
is no English “system” of education, 
as I pointed out in 1907; but is there 
anyone who can truly say that these 
things are anything but amazing de- 
velopments of thought and activity in 
a nation famous for its inertia? 

Almost every day there comes 
from England in the throes of war 
some item of news that in peace 
times would seem to the English like 
a revolution, that, now, passes al- 
most unnoticed, as, indeed, quite a 


matter of course. There can be no 
more striking commentary on the 
altered British mind than this readi- 
ness to receive and act on new ideas. 
Quite recently the following cable- 
gram came from London to the New 
York Times: 


Replying to a deputation today on 
the subject of the high price of food 
and the low wages paid shopkeeping 
employees in the distributing trades, 
Walter Runciman, President of the 
Board of Trade, made the interesting 
announcement that the government was 
considering the whole question of a 
minimum wage for all workers. He 
added that legislation might become 
necessary to deal with the sale of milk, 
and that the subject of municipal shops 
being established for the supply of 


bacon and other foodstuffs was also 
being considered. 
Regarding the request that the 


government take over the wheat supply, 
Mr. Runciman pointed out the diffi- 
culties created by the fact that a large 
proportion of the grain came from 
abroad. 


Municipal bacon shops! A mini- 
mum wage! Civic markets! Govern- 
mental control of the wheat supply! 
Advance, shades of Henry Ford, tell 
us is this the England that we knew, 
wallowing in the rut of convention, 
glued to the car rails of tradition, 
but two short years ago; that now 
proposes to give its workers the boon 
of civic markets where the wonderful, 
health-giving toll of the sea may be 
distributed to the people, without 
thievery and corruption, even as it 
should be here. 


HERE is another significant sign 

of the way in which this war has 
quickened the British mind. The 
Premier of the Australian Common- 
wealth, Mr. Hughes, has recently 
spent about four months in England 
and has been received everywhere 
with acclamation. From this it is 
argued that the chances for an im- 
perial council in England are much 
improved; and probably this is so; 
yet six or seven years ago I can re- 
member Mr. Asquith practically 
snubbing Sir Joseph Ward, ex-Pre- 
mier of New Zealand, for trying to 
force a definite answer on the ques- 
tion of having an Imperial Council 
in London. 

The fact is that what England is 
now suffering was almost a neces- 
sity for her, if she was to remain, 
or rather come again to what she 
was reputed to be. To speak plainly, 
she had grown fat and lazy. The 
people were full of sloth, and conceit, 
and they were blind to their duty to 
their God, their ccuntry and them- 
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selves. Without doubt they were de- 
teriorating. In the heyday of their 
prosperity and to their faces, in 
“Wake up, England” I told them so. 
They did not want to serve. They 
wished to be served—and without 
taking any trouble to return any- 
thing. England before the war was 
one of the greatest countries of the 
world for the “Something for noth- 
ing” cry. It is otherwise now. They 
are getting back into their steel some 
of the old temper. They are becoming 
again a great nation. They were on 
the slide. They have been “pulled up” 
in time—by the Germans. 

Perhaps the greatest and most far- 
reaching change that has been caused 
by the war is England’s conversion 
to a realization of the necessity for 
national service. Before the war it 
was one of the cardinal points of an 
Englishman’s creed that he need not 
serve his country unless he liked, and 
he generally did not like. The dread 
reality has come upon him and he has 
had perforce to abandon that deep- 
rooted tradition for a proper concep- 
tion of a citizen’s duty. 


And following in the wake of the 
better idea of service in his capacity 
as a citizen has come a wonderful 
change in his conception of the great- 
est ideal of service, and there has 
come over the country a better, truer, 
sounder idea of real values. 


HE clamant necessity of a terrible 

war has “quickened” England in 
every way. From a land of dead 
thought, a stagnant backwater of the 
great stream of international life, 
she has been suddenly thrust out 
into the ocean of internationalism. 
In every corner of the earth she is 
rubbing shoulders or crossing bay- 
onets with the men of the earth. She 
is learning to know her friends and 
relations and above all she is absorb- 
ing the terribly practical lesson that 
she is getting of the tremendous im- 
portance of international and im- 
perial coéperation. 

Thus it comes to pass that we see 
England’s responsible advisers, Mr. 
Asquith and Earl Grey making it 
quite clear that when the tumult in 
Europe is over they are prepared to 


abandon their insularity and to join 
hands with America and other na- 
tions in promoting a league of na- 
tions, that will be able to enforce 
some kind of cosmocratic control, in 
order to prevent a repetition of the 
horrors of the past two years. 

This is indeed an immense step 
in advance, for such a league to en- 
force the peace of the world would of 
necessity include the British Empire 
and the formation of the league 
would practically assist in forward- 
ing the federation of the British Em- 
pire into a legal constitutional entity. 

To wake up England was a stu- 
pendous task that for its accomplish- 
ment required no less than the stu- 
pendous German war. machine. 

England really is not yet fully 
awake to a sense of her international 
and imperial duty. Lloyd George him- 
self has stated that there are liter- 
ally millions of Englishmen dodging 
the service of their country; but 
for what has been accomplished since 
1914 we have to thank “England’s 
best friends—the Germans.” 

New York City 


WILL THE METHODISTS REUNITE e 
BY REV. LOVICK PIERCE WINTER 


ETHODISM with its dozen 

or more branches is the 

strongest Protestant de- 

nomination in the United 
States. The total enrollment of its 
divisions, lay and clerical, reaches ap- 
proximately seven millions. No other 
church covers the land more fully and 
none has a larger constituency. 

There has been agreement among 
the several branches of Methodism 
in this country as to doctrines and 
moral standards. The twenty-five ar- 
ticles of faith, abridged from the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of 
England and the “General Rules” 
drawn up by John Wesley for the 
guidance and government of his “So- 
cieties” are the creed and the moral 
code of all American Methodists. It 
is only as to church government and 
polity that Methodists have differed 
and out of these differences have 
come numerous subdivisions. Now the 
early coming together of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
probably the Protestant Methodists, 
also the three colored branches of 
the Methodist Church, seems prac- 
tically assured. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
began its ecclesiastical history in 
this country in 1784, with a mem- 
bership of some fifteen thousand. The 


divisive tendency showed itself quite 
early. The Negro members were the 
first to secede. In 1828 a large num- 
ber of preachers and laymen left the 
church because they were not satis- 
fied with the rights accorded to the 
laity. But the great bi-section of 
Methodism came in 1844. 

Slavery was the fact out of which 
this great disruption came. From its 
very beginning Methodism had only 
barely tolerated slavery. John Wes- 
ley had called the slave trade “the 
sum of all villainies.” But slavery 
was fully entrenched in the South, 
and here Methodism had greatly 
prospered. Bishop James O. Andrew, 
a native of Georgia, had become con- 
nected by marriage and inheritance 
with slavery. He had taken every 
legal step to free himself from this 
connection, but was still by legal im- 
plication a slave-owner. The aboli- 
tion sentiment was strong in the 
Northern Conferences and growing 
stronger every day. Bishop Andrew’s 
connection with slavery rendered 
him altogether unacceptable as a 
presiding officer over any confer- 
ence in the non-slaveholding states. 
In this emergency Bishop Andrew 
was virtually suspended from the 
office of bishop. The delegates from 
the Southern States held that this 
action was unconstitutional. 


It is well to keep this point of di- 
vergence in mind, as the powers of: 
the General Conference are still mat- 
ters of difference and the most seri- 
ous obstacle to the union of the two 
great Episcopal Methodisms. To 
meet a situation which all regretted, 
a “Plan of Separation” was agreed 
upon and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, came into separate 
existence. 

The first definite steps toward re- 
union were taken five years ago. A 
commission composed of members of 
both of the Episcopal Methodisms 
met and drew up a plan, which pro- 
vides for unification by reorganiza- 
tion. One General Conference for the 
whole Church is provided for and 
several regional or quadrennial con- 
ferences. The bishops are empow- 
ered to call an extraordinary session 
of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1918 
simultaneously with the meeting of 
the Southern Methodist General 
Conference. 

Many details are to be worked out 
and compromises will be necessary 
and concessiony.as well. But the cur- 
rent of sentiment and _ conviction 
flows so strongly in favor of ulti- 
mate union that it will sweep away 
all opposition sooner or later. 

Grantville, Georgia 
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Bain 


Mr. Wu, for two terms Chinese ambassador to the United States, has just been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
China, a position to which he brings the excellent qualifications of an international viewpoint and Liberal sympathies 
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War “as is”; a field hospital in a deserted dugout just behind the first line. The soldiers are bringing up more wounded 


Bain 


To keep the War Office in close touch with army needs Emperor William has sent Lieut.-Gen. von Hohenborn, recently 
Minister of War, to the front, and has appointed in his place Gen. von Stein, who comes direct from fighting on the Somme 
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v A war medal for war 
relief, to be given by 
the Belgian Govern- 
ment, without distinc- 
tion of nationality, to 
those whose charity in 
wartime has helped 
save the life of Bel- 
gium. Elizabeth, Queen 
of the Belgians, is spon- 
sor for the medal. On 
the reverse side is a 
symbolic design, Char- 
ityin the shadow of mis- 
fortune, still keeping 
her light burning and 





caring untiringly for 
the sick and wounded 
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Central News 


War has its picturesque and pleasant phases. “The Gleaners” by Millet repeated in the fields of northern France, where 
a couple of Canadian Tommies are strengthening the entente cordiale” and incidentally helping finish off the harvesting 











THE MOST AMERICAN OF POETS 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


AUTHOR OF “SUMMER OF LOVE,” “TREES AND OTHER POEMS” 


HERE are poets and 

poets — those who 

look like poets -and 

those who write like 
poets. Arthur Guiterman is 
in the second class. He writes 
poetry because poetry is the 
medium best suited to the 
expression of his ideas, but 
he does not think that in 
order to write poetry it is 
necessary to have queer 
hair or queer clothes or a 
queer soul. 

The conspicuous quality 
in Arthur Guiterman’s verse 
is Americanism. Now, there 
is nothing peculiarly Ameri- 
can about the fact that his 
light verse is most exquisite- 
ly finished and irresistibly 
witty—these are character- 
istics also of the work of 
Sir Owen Seaman. But Ar- 
thur Guiterman’s light verse 
as well as his serious writings is dis- 
tinctly American in theme, in spirit, 
and in style. 

In Arthur Guiterman’s The Laugh- 
ing Muse (Harpers) this poet’s par- 
tiality for American themes is evi- 
dent. “The Quest of the Ribband” 
is given the place of honor, and 
that droll epic of the department 
store is rather more American than 
Plymouth Rock. “Strictly Germ- 
Proof” (of course you remember 
those deathless lines about “The 
Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylac- 
tic. Pup”) satirizes that mania for 
asepsis which, like the witchcraft 
mania in the days of our forefathers, 
has flourished more vigorously in 
this country than anywhere else in 
the world. “Our Suburb” is of course 
near an American city. It is of life 
in American cities and life on Ameri- 
can farms that Mr. Guiterman sings 
—why not, since it is the life he 
knows and likes best? Nor does he 
find it necessary to go to obviously 
picturesque parts of the country (the 
Spoon River graveyard, for example), 
for his subjects. Wherever there are 
men and women there are themes in 
which Arthur Guiterman is inter- 
ested, and in which he can interest 
his readers. 

But the Americanism of Arthur 
Guiterman’s verse is more than a 
matter of theme. The rich humor 
which permeates his verse is Ameri- 
can—American of Mark Twain and 
Artemus Ward and Josh Billings. 
Much modern English light verse de- 
pends for its effect upon a witty 
conclusion, upon a sort of epigram- 
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ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


matic, unexpected, O. Henry twist to 
the last stanza. Arthur Guiterman’s 
light verse has its witty climax, but 
it has also humor from the very first 
line to the last. 

Take his rimed reviews which ap- 
pear week by week in Life. Of course, 
the idea of the rimed review is Eng- 








DON’TS FOR YOUNG POETS 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Don’t think of yourself as a poet, 
and don’t dress the part. 

Don’t call your quarters a garret 
or a studio. 

Don’t think of any class of work 
that you feel moved to do as either 
beneath you or above you. 

Dow’t complain of lack of appre- 
ciation. (In the long run no really 
good published work can escape 
appreciation.) 

Dow’t speak of poetic license or 
believe that there is any such thing. 

Don’t use “e’er” for “ever,” “o’er” 
for “over,” “whenas” or “what- 
time” for “when,” or any of the 
“poetical” commonplaces of the 
past. 

Don’t say “did go” for “went,” 
even if you need an extra syllable. 

Don’t have your book published 
at your own expense by any house 
that makes a practise of publishing 
at the author’s expense. 

Don’t write poems about unborn 
babies. 

Don’t—don’t write hymns to the 
great god Pan. He is dead, let him 
rest in peace! 

Don’t write what everybody else 
is. writing. 

From the New York Times Magazine 




















lish. There is Thackeray’s 
delightful résumé of “The 
Sorrows of Werther,” and 
there is Punch’s review of 
“Hiawatha.” But it is Ameri- 
can to systematize and per- 
fect the rimed review as 
Arthur Guiterman has done. 

These rimed reviews are 
not mere clever fooling. 
They are sound criticism put 
into gay and polished verse. 
To mention only one in- 
stance, there was the rimed 
review of Mr. Robert Hich- 
ens’ “Belladonna.” Many 
critics endeavored to per- 
suade the world that this 
highly colored novel was 
simply erotic trash. But no 
one of them succeeded in 
his attempt, certainly no one 
succeeded in voicing the ir- 
ritation of a large part of 
the reading public as did Mr. 
Guiterman in his ten stanza critique. 
He gave a faithful, if somewhat 
cynical, résumé of  Belladonna’s 
amorous adventures, thru her last 
meeting with Dr. Isaacson, after 
which she fled into the desert after 
her lover. And then Mr. Guiterman 
wrote this immortal stanza: 

He cast her off. In blinded haste, 
Before the birds began to twitter, 
She staggered far across the waste— 

I hope to God a lion bit her! 

Arthur Guiterman has been cailed 
the Owen Seaman of America. 
He might better be called the 
Richard Barham of America, for 
his poems have the tremendous en- 
ergy and the galloping music of “The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” But he might 
better still be called the Arthur 
Guiterman of America. 

He is a slender smooth-shaven man, 
under middle age, and looking young- 
er than he is. He lives in New York 
with his wife—if you want to know 
all about her read “This Is She.” He 
used to write short stories—but he 
hasn’t done so now. for nearly ten 
years. He finds it more pleasant and 
profitable to write poetry. 

Kindness, and shrewdness, and 
common sense lit by idealism—these 
are qualities we like to consider 
American. And Arthur Guiterman 
has them—you find them in his 
poetry and in his conversation. He 
was born in Vienna, but his parents 
were Americans, and he himself is 
Yankee thru and thru. There is 
something American about the mat- 
ter-of-fact way in which he talks 
about himself and his craft. There is 
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something American about the way 
in which—at the meetings of the 
Poetry Society, for example—he 
punctures with a few gentle words 
the purple balloons of Imagistes, 
Vorticists, and hysterical radicals of 
various persuasions. 

Arthur Guiterman is singularly 





free from poses and affectations for 
a writer whose work has been so 
highly praised. He reads his poems 
before women’s clubs, but the adula- 
tion which he receives there does not 
turn his head. A dreamer of great 
dreams, he is intensely practical; 
always busy, he is also always serene. 





A conscientious artist, a wise and 
friendly adviser of his younger fel- 
low-craftsmen, a man who loves hu- 
manity in spite of its faults—such is 
Arthur Guiterman. And now that 
James Whitcomb Riley is dead, he is 
the most American of all poets. 
New York City 














THIS IS SHE 


On order that must be obeyed 
I sing of a dear little maid; 
A mirthfully serious, 
Sober, delirious, 
Gently imperious 
Maid. 


And first we’ll consider her eyes 
(Alike as to color and size) ; 
Her winkable, blinkable, 
Merrily twinkable, 
Simply unthinkable 
Eyes. 


Then, having a moment to spare, 
We turn our attention to hair; 
Her tendrilly-curlative, 
Tumbly-and-whirlative, 
Super-superlative 
Hair. 


Forbear to dismiss with a shrug 
Her nose, undeniably pug;— 
Her strictly permissible, 
Turn-up-like-thisable, 
Urgently kissable 
Pug. 


Now, moving a point to the south, 
We come to an actu2! Mouth; 
A coral, pearliferous, 
Argumentiferous, 
Mainly melliferous 
Mouth. 





In Indiana,—for whose charms 
Her children show a proper bias,— 
The Stantons tilled their fertile farms, 
Prolific, prosperous and pious. 


Young Laddie was the Stantons’ pride; 
His crowding virtues half repel us; 

And how he won his English bride 
His Little Sister tries to tell us. 


’Twas Pamela who had a twist 

On Laddie’s heart; the maiden’s sire 
Was—ssh !—an awful Atheist! 

Who said his name was “Mr. Pryor.” 


He sternly shut himself within 

For fierce he was and proud as sin 
And strangely hated being prayed at. 

Because he thought that Bob, his son, 


But Robert hadn’t ever done 
The deed to which I’ve just alluded. 








ARTHUR GUITERMAN’S VERSE 


From “The Laughing Muse,” by Arthur Guiterman, copyright, 1915, by Harper and Brothers. 


Observe: underneath it, a chin, 
Connoting the dimple within; 


A steady, reliable, 

Hardly defiable, 

True, undeniable 
Chin. 


By all that is fair! it appears 
We'd almost forgotten her ears! 


Those never neglectable, 

Tinted, delectable, 

Highly respectable 
Ears. 


And last let us speak of herself, 
That blithe little gipsy and elf; 


Her quite unignorable, 
Absence-deplorable, 
Wholly adorable 

Self. 


A TRACT FOR AUTOS 


Come, all you little Runabouts 
And gather round my Knee; 

I’ll tell you of a Touring Car 
As bad as bad could be: 


It worked its Klaxton overtime 
To make a Horrid Noise 
And thought it Fun to muss up Hens 

And little Girls and Boys. 


It used to blow its Tires out 
To hear its Owner swear, 
And loved to balk on Trolley Tracks 
To give his Friends a scare. 


A RIMED REVIEW OF 


Reprinted by permission from Life, December 4, 1913 
How bravely Laddie urged his suit 


He gained the lady’s love; to boot, 


Then Robert, whom his angry dad 


Turned up, and proved he wasn’t bad, 


With talk of farm and wood and vale 


The story drags an inky trail 


The Stantons all are good and kind 
The handsome country-house he stayed at, 
And scattered here and there we find 


I love the little birds that sing, 
Had thieved his gold, he moped and brooded; 
And still, you know, there’s such a thing 


At last this naughty Touring Car 
Got drunk on Too Much Oil 
And went a-boiling up the Road 

As hard as it could boil. 


And went a-plunging, tumbling down 
A dreadful, dark Ravine; 
And there it burns and burns and 
burns 
In smelly Gasoline. 


Another little Touring Car 
Was very, very good; 

It always minded Brake and Wheel, 
And never splashed its Hood. 

It wouldn’t skid or anger Folks 
By giving them a Shove, 

But cooed as gently thru its Horn 
As any Sucking Dove. 

It never grew Unmannerly 
To Market-Cart or Dray, 

But whispered “Please,” and “Thank 

you, Sir,” 

To those that blocked its Way. 

It never scattered Bolts and Plugs 
About the Countryside, 

But did its level Best to be 
It’s Owner’s Joy and Pride. 

So, when ’twas time to yield its Place 
To Models fresh and new 


This lovely little Touring Car 
Developed Planes and flew! 


“LADDIE” 


I’d like to tell at length, but daren’t. 


He hypnotized her crazy parent. 


Had wildly sworn to pound to jelly, 


And married Laddie’s sister, Shelley. 


And chickens, daisies, geese and clover, 


Six hundred pages long and over. 


And joyful, too, and hearty feeders; 


Quotations from McGuffey’s Readers. 


I love the little lambs that frolic; 


As being somewhat too bucolic. 
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EVERYMAN’S OFFICE 


, BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


HE modern Office is the ante+ 
room to professional or in- 
dustrial success. No matter 
what your ambition may be, 
the route must pass thru the office, 
be mapped by the office. The solution 
of nine-tenths of a man’s business 
problems may be had, either directly 
or indirectly, from the new science 
of American office management. The 
study is of basic value and interest; 
first, because every man or woman 
who expects to do things worth while 
now has, or later will have, an office 
to be managed; second, because 
anybody with a primary education 
and ordinary common sense can ap- 
ply the fundamental principles at 
once—there are no technical terms or 
abstruse calculations involved, as in 
most departments of business organ- 
ization; and third, because the study 
generally produces a corresponding 
change for the better in a man’s own 
life, a productive system for the of- 
fice ending in a productive system 
for the home. 
The best way to do anything opens 
a better way to do everything. The 
best way to manage an office opens a 
better way to manage a home, a 
school, a church, a farm, a brain, a 


purpose, a life. The principles of pro- 
ductive, econemical, influential man- 
agement are the same everywhere. 
To the professional man, the busi- 
ness owner, the office manager or the 
department head who wants to in- 
crease the output and decrease the 
cost of office work, we would submit 
the following line of approach to his 
problem: First, read two or more of 
the new books on office efficiency, to 
gain a broad view of the subject, 
leaving pencil check on margin oppo- 
site any points worth future consid- 
eration, and having your secretary 
go over these items, to classify and 
index under office departments. Then 
organize new departments, or ex- 
pand old ones, to complete a modern 
office staff and cover a scientific 
schedule, putting items you have 
checked in care of the department 
head concerned. Then subscribe for 
at least one professional magazine, 
and buy at least two recent books, 
for each major department, such as 
“The Cost and Accounting,” “The Ad- 
vertising and Selling,” “The Appli- 
antes and Equipment,” and so forth, 
instructing each department head to 
locate all new and good plans or 
ideas, answer the advertisements 


that appeal to him, and report to you. 
Then you will have an excellent be- 
ginning for an A-one office. 

In case your force is large you 
could profitably give special training 
to your head men—by correspond- 
ence courses, personal visits to na- 
tional corporations, or individual 
consultation with business engineers 
of different kinds, called by you to 
examine your office equipment and 
personnel. If your clerks are few 
one may act as head of several de- 
partments; but have the entire office 
and corps departmentalized, charted, 
scheduled, and managed right— 
even if your present staff consists of 
a typist and an office boy. 

The main divisions are these: Con- 
struction, arrangement, equipment, 
employment, organization, execution, 
finance, recording, buying, shipping, 
storekeeping, mailing, filing, educa- 
tion, stimulation, supervision, expan- 
sion, the desk and day of the man- 
ager. We offer suggestions under 
each. 

1. Construction. Locate if possible 
in high office building for more light 
and air, less noise and dust, better 
conveniences. Guarantee proper ven- 
tilation by consulting engineer. Com- 








Directions. First read Mr. 





consider 


Purinton’s article, 


EFFICIENT OFFICE TEST 


FOR COMPUTING AND INCREASING THE VALUE OF 
YOUR OFFICE PLAN, METHOD, FORCE, AND EQUIPMENT 


“Everyman’s Office.” 


Then ask yourself these questions. Where 
answer is Yes, write numeral 5 in blank space. Where answer is No, leave space empty. Where answer is indeterminate, 
write numeral between 1 and 5 that expresses degree of assurance. Obtain your efficiency grade by adding numerals, but 
Test only partial and approximate. Queries, difficulties and problems will be answered gladly by Mr. Purinton 








so far as practicable if addrest care The ee wear tend Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


3. Are all veutins peenres operations by cities with employees paid for She ace aisaanatavreasdude 
Do you publish an office manual, and train all workers in its use?...........ececcccececcescerees 
5. Have you a — line routing process in faultless — Leeethkeeebde ae encee sees era aewus 


Is your Btn ce ty 25 per cent more, with aie 25 per cent less, than a tons of years na Seca aee uk 
11. Does each employee average less than five days a year in lay-off?.......... 

Have three-fourths of your employees stayed with you permanently? 
13. Is Mr. Purinton’s yr e-renag) of Effic any ayrsenigen and pang out be all the force?.. 
14. Does every worker follow 
15. Does every department baad belong re some eficieney organization? cn hr eae acs 
16. Have you a house organ, a segpuien box, 
17. Can you personally do eight hours’ 


ee ee ee et 
see eee eee 


eee eee 


18. Have you read at least two books on office maneneent, one on costs, one on s weeibiidiee, one on personal 
GEE, “Rw bntinnceewsedsoivasereneneseecon 4 
19. Do you take a general business magazine, an office journal, and a “trade paper” for each department?. . 
20. Have you instituted welfare work on approved lines with results that satisfy both company and 
employees? errr TTT ITT TT TTT eee a 


Total gives your approximate 
grade in office’ efficiency. 
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INVENTORY 
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In spite of the time you spend and the care | 
you take with a mentally figured and checked ) 
Inventory, there is always back in your mind a 
question mark over that fa//ible human equation. 


Now, just to the extent your Inventory is off, 
your Gross Profit figure will be wrong; and 
your Net Profit is only what’s left after deduct- 
ing Expense from the Gross. 





| WONDER IF THESE FIGURES ARE RIGHT ? | 








The figures you get with a Comptometer and the 


Detachable Total-Strip Inventory Sheet, are not subject Speaking to a body of account- 
to doubt. When the first extensions are detached and ants, the Auditor of a well-known 
the second operator—without knowing the results of the Electrical Concern recently said: 


first extension—refigures the sheets, then, if the two totals 


‘3 : Without an hour of over- 
agree, “you should worry.” If they don’t agree, it doesn’t 


time, our Inventory was cal- 


take long to find out why and where. culated and recalculated on 
. eed a the Comptometer at a labor 

And besides the ACCURACY of it, it is so much saat af Ea aa ae a peo 
EASIER, QUICKER and CHEAPER. culations as against $3.83 per 


Ti snail — to cebdiaens tn t t thousand for the same work 
ime Saving anc accuracy considered, the omp ometer when done by mental figure 


will pay for itself on Inventory alone. Yet that service clerks. 
is merely incidental to its everyday use on Proving Post- 
ings, Balancing Accounts, Footing Trial Balance, Extend- 
ing and Footing Invoices, Figuring Payroll, Costs, etc. 











Let a Comptometer man figure a few pages of Inventory 
for you and see how easily and rapidly you can handle this 
disagreeable work on the Comptometer. Such a demonstra- 
‘tion is at your command without cost or obligation. 


Ask for free sample Detachable 
Total-Strip Inventory Sheet 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1725 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois 






















WITH THE COMPTOMETER anv DETACHABLE TOTAL STRIP 
‘THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT OF ACCURACY 
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Santa Claus Suggests 
Parker Safety-Sealed Fountain Pens 













TO FILL 
Simply press 
the Button 












No. 14—See 


description below 


description below 
For Christmas—what bet- 
ter gift than a Parker 
Safety-Sealed—the high- 
est developed fountain 


pen in the world. 


For the business man or SELF: F 


woman—students—schol- 
ars—travelers—for the boys at the front 
and abroad—for Milady’s desk or purse—there 
is no gift more appropriate or person- 
al,a daily reminder of your thought- 
fulness and good judgment. 


The only pen in the world 
with no holes in the wall 
for ink to escape on the 
hands,clothing, fine linens, 
dainty purses. Carried in 
any position—it can’t leak 
—it’s SAFETY-SEALED. 
In case of accident to filling mechanism 
it automatically changes from a self-filler to 
anon self-filler. Not put out of com- 
mission as would be the old style 
hole-in-the-wall type. 

Parker Pen Company 
239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
N.Y. Retail Store, Woolworth Bidg. 


Initials or mone 
ogram on foune 












No. 20 
EMBLEM 
PE 


























Fills itself in two seconde by | 
merely pressing a conceal- 
ed, safety-sealed button. 


See your Parker Deal- 
er’s special holiday 


























ispl f Parker tain add 
a in Xmas distinctiveness 
boxes. All sizes, to the gift. 
Any jew- 


eler can 
do this. 






PENS 

— f J Illustrated 

notentes No. 70--Collap- 

= $¢= oes sible, price 
Silver, $5. 18 kara 9 5 

gold, same, $6. Ring $13.50. Uniaue, 


Beautiful. Cap and 
barrel covered with 
18k. gold plate. 
No. 24-—No. 4 gold point, 
$4.00. 
No. 23 %4--$3. No.20--$2. 50. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


for chain attachment. 


No. 20—RBakelite Transpar- 
ent barrel, $3.50. 


Emblem Pen—Various orders, 
18 k. $6, solid gold $10. 


No. 214%4—Two gold bands, $3.50. 
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Srains. 
vanish quickly after applying the = 


powerfully efficient antiseptic _lini- 
ment Absorbine, Jr. Don't experi- 





The Most Useful 
Christmas 


ment—use Absorbine, Jr., first, which 
saves time and money — only a few 
drops usually required to do the work, 


AbsorbineJ! 
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largest and most 
attractive assortment 
we have ever offered 


Here is a Christmas gift that is really useful—one that is in 
big demand. Thousands of business men, shoppers and 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
FRAOS mAnn BEG WE Met OrE 








= Does everything usually expected of a high- 
rade liniment and in addition is a positive 


TU ALLA 








ntiseptic and ermicide. Its germicidal people in all walks of life are using them and many more 
: penyeries have Conn verified time and again oe See ee 
by"competent chemical laboratories and in _ | || THE ROBINSON REMINDER 


No more lost memoranda. The pages are couponed, 
put each note on a separate coupon and tear it out when it 
ceases to be of value. The pads are inclosed in a handsome 
leather case. Largesize, 3% x 7 in., 6 coupons to the page. 
with pocket for special papers and one extra filler, $1.00. 
New fillers 90c per doz. 

Vest Pocket Size, 3 in. x 5 in., four coupons to the page, with one extra 
filler—75e, with 6 extra fillers—$1.00, Rew fillers—70c per doz. 

Ladies’ Shopping List—2%4 x 3%4—3 coupons to the page, with extra 
pad and pencil—$1.00. New fillers—d0e per dozen. 

Name in gold on cover—25c extra. 


actual practice. Being a germi- = 
cide makes Absorbine, Jr, a= 
better liniment and increasesits = 
usefulness. = 
Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal = 
and therefore safe to use anywhere. = 
=m itis aclean, pleasant preparation— 
“¥] does not stain or leave a greasy 


Besides these regular styles we are introducing several new ones, 
residue. wong 


ms especially for the Christmas 
if $1.00 a bottle at ame = GenuineSeal, large giao $2. 4 Vest Pocket size......$2.00 
ne or postpaid = Calf Finish, : ey) oa ee 1.75 
= Russia Alligator, ** t 30 aiesinis 1.25 
— pn oa = If your stationer cannot supply you, write direct to us. ORDER 


AT ONCE. 
STATIONERS:—Write for special discounts. Order at once and be 
prepared for the holiday demand, Order now. 


Robinson Manufacturing Co., Dept. D., Westfield, Mass. 
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pare in detail the principal systems of 
lighting—direct, indirect, semi-indirect, 
and choose the one best for your office. 
Have partitions for all rooms of depart- 
ment heads. Paint walls a cheerful but 
restful color, with maximum of light 
reflection. Be sure that sanitary condi- 
tions and appliances of building are 
adequate, modern. 

2. Arrangement. Map out floor plan 
on cardboard by route of letters and 
orders to be handled; trace progress of 
each order from mail desk to record of 
shipment, follow an order, see it 
checked, filed, executed; obtain itemized 
reports of all departments, on work 
done or undone; examine detail of 
desks and departments, guarantee a 
rapid, straight-line routing process 
thru ‘office. Thus the mail, sales, and 
financial departments and the order 
clerk should be in line, with production 
and accounting departments close by, 
and manager near head officials. Esti- 
mate kind and amount of work to be 
done by each department, with number 
of helpers and size of equipment need- 
ed; then give each employee a minimum 
floor space of 100 square feet, includ- 
ing five-foot desk space, forty-two inch 
inter-desk space, three-foot aisle space, 
and equipment space large enough 
to avoid cramping (most offices err 
on the side of too little space). Have 
each group of materials or utensils 
placed around the person using it. 
Separate mental and manual depart- 
ments, removing noisy operations 
(multigraphing, addressing, tabulat- 
ing, and the like), so as not to disturb 
officials, paid for thinking. Let man- 
ager’s desk afford view of entire office. 

3. Equipment. Choose the “sani- 
tary” type of desk with each adapted to 
requirements of work and user, and 
flat top in preference to roll top. Assign 
each drawer for special contents, all 
desks being standardized, and regular- 
ly inspected, with reports on condition 
and suggestions for improvement. 
Look up new forms of desks and de- 
vices now made for efficiency methods. 
Buy anti-fatigue chairs, with cane seat 
or wooden saddle seat, and spindle or 
adjustable spring backs, for routine 
desk workers. Give particular study to 
filing cabinets and systems; before in- 
stalling any, or expanding, consult a 
filing expert or a modern book on the 


subject, and compare catalogs. Let all 


furniture harmonize in color and con- 
tour. Subscribe for at least two office 
magazines, read them yourself, and 
delegate employees to answer adver- 
tisements of new office appliances. 
Wherever possible, considering cost, 
amount and quality of work, substitute 
machine power for man power. Among 
the mechanical office aids worth investi- 
gating are these: Dictating machine, 
reducing average cost per letter from 
4.3 cents, to 2.7 cents; typewriter with 
new speed attachments; portable steno- 
graphic machine, rate 150 to 200 words 
a minute; office cash register, to give 
itemized current statement of daily 
business; adding machine, guaranteeing 
in 30 seconds accurate total of fifty 
sums with six figures each; duplicating 
machines, capacity 5000 letters an 
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Your Office 


-How efficient is it? Have you studied your 
equipment needsclosely? Are you in touch with 
the best modern appliances and methods? 


As a reader of The Independent 
or member of the National Insti- 
tute of Efficiency, you are invited 
to consult the Plan and Purchase 
Department of The Independent 
with regard to the selection and 
purchase of any equipment that 
may be desired to attain the high- 
est degree of efficiency in offices, 
factories or business buildings. 


This Department is conducted by 
the Efficiency Service of The In- 
dependent in association with the 
National Institute of Efficiency, 
which recently chose The Inde- 
pendent as its official organ. 


For a limited time this complete 
efficiency service will be supplied 
to any reader of The Independent, 
or any member of the National 
Institute of Efficiency, without 
charge. 


Upon receipt of each request for 
information a requisition chart is 


supplied on which may be indi- 
cated the office needs of the indi- 
vidual or business house. 


Upon receipt of each chart the 
Plan and Purchase Department, 
assisted by the National Institute 
of Efficiency, will suggest the most 
approved appliances for arriving 
at a high degree of efficiency in 
the office, reducing labor costs, 
increasing output and generally 
speeding up production. 


It is the aim of The Independent in 
its Plan and Purchase Department 
to make its Efficiency Service more 
definitely helpful and more prac- 
tical; to make The Independent not 
only the clearing house of modern 
efficiency ideas but also a free and 
unprejudiced aid to the purchase 
of equipment that leads to busi- 
ness efficiency. 


The attached coupon will receive 
prompt attention. Mail it today. 


The Independent Efficiency Service 
Plan and Purchase Department 











PLAN AND PURCHASE DEPARTMENT 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly Efficiency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
Please send me your Requisition Blank and Check List of Office Equipment. 
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8177—Bracelet, 10-kt. solid gold, Flower design. 7028—Earscrews, 10-kt. solid gold, French 

816 —Bracelet, 10-kt. solid gold, extra wide. 3253—Traveling Companion, genuin> Sa! a 
8192—Bracelet Watch, 12-Kt. gold filled, guaranteed 26 years. 7050—Tieclasp, 10-{kt. solid gold with casa cut diamond. 
2 Case, genuine calf skin, 3 sizes. 704 —Tieclasp, 10-kt. solid Roman gold. 

3 Sh i > seal grain leather back, strap handle. 8 fe, heavily gold plated, for men and ladies. 
8202—Scartpin, 10-«t. bolid gold with genuine out diamond. 310 ‘collet Case, seal grain leather, French Ivory fittings. 
5 Lavatiiiere, 10-kt. solid gold with out Lees wing pearl. 23 , green, antique, Spanish leather, 

815 1—Thimbie, Sterling silver, hand engra’ 260 y Set, case of buckskin leather, contains embroid- 
6 hh, 10-kt. solid gold, fine nen, fancy hand carved. ery, buttonhole and general house scissors. 

8033—Ring, 10-kt. solid gold, pink shell cameo. All sizes 2416—Cigarette Case, of India pinseal leather. 

8 Ring, 10-kt. solid gold, three imitation rubies. All sizes. 


2225—Cigar Case, of antique leather and leather lined. 


Thousand other Xmas Gift suggestions displayed in our Direct te we beautiful, fully iMustrated catalog. Order by number today 
any of the above. Remit by Draft, two-cent postage stampsor M. 0. Every article lly refunded if not satisfied. Names or 
initials on jewelry engraved Free; on leather goods embossed Free in 25-kt. gold. Goods shipped to you or direct to your friend promptly—by return delivery. 








Our Catalog with Factory Prices Plainly Marked Makes XMAS Shopping Easy. Write for it today. 


A. LANDA & SONS CO., eh Dept. H-90, CHICAGO 


























4 Supreme Books $1 | 


JUST RIGHT 
By Dr. Delmer Eugene Croft 









for Christmas 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN EFFICIENCY. 
Over 250,000 copies sold ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON'S 
SUPREME PERSONALITY, A WORRY CURE, 
with Thought Waves, Codes. 25 cents. New Book 


SUPREME MIRACLES, A SELF BUILDER, 
with Mental Induction Method. 25 cents. 
SUPREME SELF-COMMAND, HUMOR THAT 
WINS, Oratory, Teaching, ‘Selling, Business, 25 cents. 
SUPREME LOVE THRILLS. Price $1. 

A beautiful gift book bound in flexible leatherette, let- 
tered in gold. It solves Love, Marriage, Divorce prob- 
lems. These four books contain thirty-eight concise 
lectures teaching you how to win a brilliant, magnetic 
personality, health, position, success, 


ALL FOUR BOOKS POSTPAID FOR $1 
Address: Dr. CROFT, New Haven, Conn. 


GEORGINA 
of the RAINBOWS 


a beautiful story for 
the whole family 
$1.25 net 


BRITTON Pub. Co. N. Y. 








What 15c You's Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of 15¢ in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is ™ an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only-the truth; now in its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou want to keep 
posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 4S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to investin new Friends. The Pathfii » Box 39, ashington, 
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hour, billing machines, addressing ma- 
chines, accounting machines, printing 
machines—machines for almost every 
operation often repeated; pneumatic 
chutes and carriers, for messages and 
parcels; automatic pencil sharpeners; 
paper-fastening devices, obviating clips; 
mail openers, envelope sealers, stamp 


affixers; time cards and clocks, for 
speeding and standardizing routine 
work. 


4. Employment. Hire every man by 
science—not by chance. Regard his 
health, ability, character, experience, 
mentality, personality, ideality, and see 
that he fits the job in view. Study how 
large concerns have reduced the cost 
of hiring, and training employees. Have 
requirements for all positions standard- 
ized and listed on a question blank, for 
applicant to fill out before personal in- 
terview. Arrange mental and mechan- 
ical tests, or adapt from other offices, 
to show knowledge and skill of appli- 
cant for each technical position. Get a 
few modern books on business psy- 
chology and character analysis; learn 
the importance of vocational fitness. 
Put each new worker on probation, with 
incentives and instructions for making 
good. Fill vacancies by promoting sub- 
ordinates on a scientific plan. 

5. Organization. List all clerical du- 
ties of each department; find total work 
to be done; apportion set jobs to each 
desk, on time-study basis; keep same 
helper on same job, to attain maximum 
speed—but in spare time put each work- 
er on some other departmental task, to 
vary monotony and supply trained as- 
sistants for demands of rush season. 
Prepare office chart and office manual, 
give copies to each employee, and in- 
struction for use. Where possible, as- 
sign employees to mental aptitudes— 
thus an “ear-minded” clerk becomes a 
good telephone operator, but an “eye- 
minded” clerk a _ better multigraph 
operator. Make everybody an under- 
study to somebody else, with promotion 
sure to follow merit. Appoint com- 
mittees and conferences, evolve better 
methods in weekly or monthly meetings. 

6. Execution. Aim at a production 
total 30 per cent or more in advance of 
the present, but avoid the common error 
of “speeding up” the work and not 
building up the worker. Get efficiency 
tables from industrial experts, on every 
motion made in your office and.every 
piece of labor turned out; compare with 
your daily records; learn yourself, 
then teach your employees, how to make 
short cuts and equal average output 
of the best offices. Ask the companies 
manufacturing typewriters, desks, office 
machines, books, files, records and ap- 
pliances, for literature on their methods 
and services—often you can obtain free 
an estimate for a better system or a 
new collection of ideas extremely valu- 
able. Find the one best, quickest, easi- 
est way to do everything in the office; 
put exact description on paper; file 
these instructions in cabinets or perma- 
nent scrapbooks; develop thus a stand- 
ardized method for each job, and have 
it always done that way. List all duties 
and responsibilities of each employee 
with standard time for each job; and 
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work schedule complete, with items 
classified under Daily, Recurrent, Spe- 
cial, and enough of each to occupy em- 
ployee every minute but not cause hurry 
or. excess fatigue. Fix salaries not by 
time spent but by amount of work done. 
Promote on efficiency—not seniority. 
Pay expenses of delegates to visit great 
corporations and conventions, for new 
ideas. Beat last year’s record in each 
department—or know the reason why! 

7. Finance. Eliminate poor help— 
errors cost too much. Have all account- 
ing, addressing, billing, and other 
routine operations done by machines, 
where amount of work justifies. Avoid 
bad debts by following methods of 
large collection agencies. Establish 
sources of information (given on re- 
quest). Buy stationery, materials and 
supplies wholesale, having first stand- 
ardized printed forms and records, to 
utilize large quantities. Print on your 
own duplicator. Pay by voucher checks. 
Have all supplies put in a regular place, 
and kept there. Encourage small econ- 
omies in every department. Try foun- 
tain pens for accountants, with points 
made specially. Train clerks to seal and 
stamp envelopes on scientific principles. 
Buy and study a modern book on financ- 
ing a business. Get the proper official 
to join a national organization of ac- 
countants, and subscribe for account- 
ancy journals. Connect with foremost 
institutions such as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the National Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Institute of 
Efficiency, and learn their business 
economics. Engage a business expert 
to find and stop the daily office leaks. 

8. Recording. Place every transac- 
tion in writing—leave nothing to 
memory. But save writing and typ- 
ing thru a complete set of printed 
forms; such as time cards, inventory 
cards, requisition slips, report blanks, 
sale summaries, credit and collection 
card, personal memoranda, complaint 
and suggestion boxes, calendar remind- 
ers, pads for telephone calls and 
‘orders—twenty to a hundred printed 
forms are needed, according to kind of 
business and amount done. Employ 
loose-leaf records where possible; even 
catalogs are now made on the loose- 
leaf principle. Study all your records 
for three cardinal points: accuracy, 
availability, durability. 

9, 10 and 11. Buying, shipping and 
storekeeping. While they are depart- 
ments of office work in many cases, 
these items are really factory opera- 
tions, to be learned in books, magazines 
and reports on factory management. 

12. Mailing. Answer letters on first 
reading. Dictate in quiet room. Forbid 
interruptions. Keep same stenographer 
for personal correspondence. Try out 
dictating machine. Develop series of 
form paragraphs for routine letters, 
number each, refer to numerals instead 
of repeating sentences. Be friendly but 
crisp. Learn short-cut methods of cor- 
respondence, from business _ schools, 
typewriter companies, teachers of Busi- 
ness English. 

13. Filing. Get one of the filing 
manuals recently published, see whether 
your filing system belongs in this cen- 
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« 
Pay Day—and Nothing to Pay With! 


“One of my checks has been raised. 
You'll all have to wait a few days.”’ 


He always wrote his checks carefully. This was one for 
only $5. He didn’t think it needed to be protected. But it 
fell into the wrong hands, as checks do; somebody “boosted” 
the amount to $500 or so—and there was no money left at the 
bank for his payroll. 


It’s easy to raise any little check to hundreds or thousands, 
unless protected by 


-Protectograph 
Check Writer :2:, 
E*eEs¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARSTWENTY SEVEN CENTS 


(Amounts in Red; Denominations in Black) 


Protecting your check—(which means protecting 
your bank account) is so simple, so convenient, so easy 
with this instrument. It writes and 
protects the full amount in the body 
of the check, even quicker than by 
hand. Each character is “shredded” 
into the paper on the famous Todd 
principle and inked through and 
through the fibre. The crooks will 
give your checks a wide berth if you \( 
use the Protectograph System. 





Protects in two colors. 


Price $40. 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre Checks (Registered) 





Safeguarded and registered like U. S. bank notes. Forgery proof. Furnished 
to users of Todd machines only. Write for samples and prices. 
Are you still signing “old style” checks? Then don’t let a 4 Tor 
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minute go by without sending this coupon for Free copy of # p G ; 
informative little book on “Check Frauds,” written is P yong ig le 
well known detective, who knows the check raisers’ f FRE E—Send 

methods. Use your business stationery, please, as this FV enctong ee 1 ° 
book is sent only to those entitled to have it for their 4 sa sos pga 0 
Sor eon nang 4 etterhead your book 


v4 on check frauds by a cele- 
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TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. pies of Protectograph Check 
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When Physician Meant 
**Physic— Dispenser 
hy Shakespeare’s time, if you were sick and 


went to a doctor he did one of two things. 
He either bled you or “*physicked”’ you. 


Physicians no longer practice bleeding. And 
the leaders of the profession are equally op- 
posed to the indiscriminate use of laxative 
and cathartic drugs. In fact, the habitual use 
of laxatives is now known to be one of the 
most fruitful causes of constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
Nujol because it relieves constipation without 
any bad after effects and without forming a 
habit. Itacts in effect asan internal lubricant, 
preventing the bowel contents from hardening, 
and in this way facilitating normal movements, 


All druggists carry Nujol. Avoid substitutes. 
Write today for booklet, ‘“The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation ”’ using coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





Send book “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 
| aad - and address plainly below. Dept. 12 


ae \ ang MOND cwsanennsion ee ees State 


Bronze Memorial Tablets P ATENTS SECURED OR PEE RETURNED. 


Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 
ent Book free. 

27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. | George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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N th ° Symptom— 
euras enla NOT Disease 
Neurasthenia is due largely to habits which may be 
corrected by giving attention to causes of the ailment 

This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives 
you in his new book—‘Neurasthenia’—results of his experience 


with thousands of cases treated during the forty years he has been 
Chief Medical Director of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. 


pct tttet eee 


1GOOD HEALTH 
‘PUBLISHING CO. 


Kellogg's book is not a dry book—nor couched in technical terms. On the contrary, 

Dr. Kellogg has the happy faculty of making his writings easily understood and intensely 311 Main Street 
interesting. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaustion—sleeplessness—or any other Battle Creek, Mich. 
form of Neurasthenia, you need this book. I; shows the way out—teaches you how to 


obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 

° ° Mail the coupon and we will send you ‘‘Nevras- 
FREE Examination thenia,’’ charges prepaid, for FREE examination. 
Judge for yourself if this book can help you. There are nearly 350 pages. many illus- 
trations, comp! te diet tables and full instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. This free 
exainination offer is :imited, so send the coupon now before it is withdrawn. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Send me, all charges pre- 
paid, ““NEURASTHE- 
' NIA.’’ After examination I 
§ will remit only $2 or return 
tthe book within five days 
«at your expense. 


a ' (Write your name, ad- 
oan? "dress, business or occu- 
| pation, in margin. 











tury, or the last. Judge it by these 
points: unit construction, minimum mo- 
tion, accuracy of placement, ease of 
reference, economy of floor space, ad- 
justment to business capacity for 
growth, safety against fire. Study main 
features of the different systems: alpha- 
betic, numeric, geographic, topical, deci- 
mal, compound; fit a system to your 
needs. Have all loose papers, notes, 
memoranda, filed as carefully as letters. 
Put a filing clerk in charge of entire 
system, and train the clerk. Separate 
permanent and transient divisions, 
under current file, back file, and stor- 
age file. Prepare file index or catalog, 
so absence of clerk need not interrupt 
day’s work. Use metal or celluloid 
guides, instead of cardboard. Investigate 
merits of new visible card index. Keep 
a daily “tickler file” going for each desk. 
Store valuable papers, duplicate dealers 
and customers lists in a fire-proof safe, 
not a filing cabinet. 

14, Education. Give each employee, 
by oral and typed instructions, a 
broad general view of the company’s 
aims and policies, and a keen, sys- 
tematic knowledge of his own work. 
Teach concentration, responsibility, 
loyalty, enthusiasm, health, tact, op- 
timism, thoroness, ambition, speed, con- 
tentment. Organize a training school 
for employees with night study clubs, 
mail study courses, library features, 
and other personal aids; join a national 
business education association, learn 
how to train your employees wisely and 
well. See that every worker can pass 
examination with at least eighty per 
cent grade on his part of the office 
manual. Provide an efficiency test for 
self-grading, and a method for self- 
improvement as desired (the National 
Institute of Efficiency publishes a test 
of value to employees). Look up educa- 
tional methods of the most powerful 
corporations, emulate, adapt. Order an 
efficiency book or booklet-for every em- 
ployee; discuss it, apply it. 

15. Stimulation. Incentive is the 
backbone of industry. Compare the 
methods for rewarding employees—by 
cash bonus, merit mark, commission, 
prize contest or promotion. Resolve to 
maintain a scheme of rewarding scien- 
tifically, each week or month, every 
body in your office who will turn out 
more and better work. 

16. Supervision. Require weekly 
statements from department chiefs to 
office manager, and daily reports from 
the employees to their respective chief. 
Compare tabulations of work done by 
each department with past record, with 
standardized performance and with 
future possibility. Show status of each 
department by grade cards or the 
“graphic chart.” Frequently go thru a 
file drawer, a bunch of outbound mail, 
a set of carbon letters, find and correct 
mistakes, obviate recurrence by mem- 
orandum of constructive criticism, typed 
for the individual—not presented orally. 

17. Expansion. Look ahead five, ten 
twenty years. Plan for growth of your 
work, office, equipment, employees, du- 
ties, opportunities. When you buy a 
desk or a machine, put it first in your 
mental picture of the business head- 
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quarters in 1930. Look at yourself in 
the same light—what do you need, 
professionally or personally, to make 
you big enough and strong enough to 
handle twice the job and earn twice 
the pay of the present? Hire, handle, 
train, promote your employees with 
the future of each clearly in view. 
Study every large concern in your line, 
locate your faults and deficiencies, then 
dislocate them. Draw a map of the prog- 
ress you will make—and regularly find 
where you are. 

18. The desk and day of the manager. 
The first man to educate in your office 
is the manager, particularly if he is you. 
Running an office right is learned only 
by experience. A few required traits: 
Execution large; system and sympathy 
blended; outlook and insight balanced; 
thoroness a watchword; influence good 
and strong; knowledge of human na- 
ture; kindliness, optimism, keenness, 
discipline; current trade progress; 
love of work, business experience in 
as many office lines as possible. A few 
suggestions: Make a list of everything 
you have to do, classify according to 
calendar, on a big sheet, rule four divi- 
sions—Day, Week, Month, Year, and 
type list for each division, totals cover- 
ing all duties and responsibilities. Then 
take small sheet, apportion day into 
hours, half-hours or ten-minute periods, 
and put day’s work on exact schedule. 
Follow same plan for each employee, 
and check up frequently. Train your 
secretary to keep memorandum system 
perfectly, and take all routine burden 
from your mind. Start your work at 
eight in the morning, or earlier; and 
close your desk at four or five in the 
afternoon—you will gain at both ends. 
Promptly file every paper, keep your 
desk absolutely clean. Build your pri- 
vate office sound-proof, let stenographer 
be outside. Hold short daily confer- 
ences with department chiefs, and week- 
ly meetings of the entire official staff. 
Make each day’s appointments con- 
form to schedule. See visitors, except 
most important ones, by previous en- 
gagement only. Use telephone wherever 
possible, but file memorandum of all 
telephone transactions. Look into mod- 
ern electric devices, such as the annun- 
ciator, call button, and indicator system 
for reaching anybody instantly; the 


dictograph without oral transmitter, | 


for conveying simultaneous orders to 
each department or reporting conversa- 
tion without presence of stenographer; 
the telautograph or electric pen attach- 
ment, for writing a message and repro- 
ducing at once in various parts of the 
building or even miles away, by elec- 
tric wire and fountain pen receiving 
instrument. Make a study of combining 
courtesy and brevity. Educate other 
officials to do all your work they can 
do, leaving you free to plan, supervise, 
initiate, enlarge, improve. Join busi- 
ness clubs, chambers of commerce, effi- 
ciency societies, trade associations, and 
learn what the other fellow is doing to 
make his work better than yours, the 
secrets of both service and profit lie in 
the science of management. To manage 
your work, you must first manage your- 



















































This is a plea for efficiency and personality — 
for system p/us—for Art Metal Stee/ office furni- 
ture that won't warp, stick nor burn—for files, 
desks, safes, etc., that are sanitary and safe. 


















Art Metal is the most versatile and compre- 
hensive line of steed office furniture in the world. 
There are files for every purpose, and being built’ 
on the sectional principle, they grow as your busi- 
ness grows. ‘This permits you to standardize 
your office equipment. 


Compare Art Metal with other makes. Edison 
did, and he chose Art Metal. So did the Over- 
land Automobile Co., the Standard Oil Co., Yale 
& ‘Towne, the New York Municipal Building, 
and hundreds of other large and small users. 
That is why over 75% of a// the steel office 
equipment in use is Art Metal. 


Art Metal finishes in Oak, Mahogany, Circas- 
sian Walnut, Rubbed Maroon and Olive Green 
surpass their wooden prototype, and will harmo- 
nize with the color theme of your office. 


For Every Business 


Advertising Agencies 

Architects 

Audit Men 

Automobile Agencies 

Banks 

Brokers 

Builders and Contractors 

City, County and State 
Offices 

Clergymen 

Department Stores 

Educational Organizations 

Electrical Engineers 

Express Offices 

Hotels 

Insurance Companies 

Lawyers 

Manufacturers 

Mills 

Photographers 

Physicians 

Public Service Corporations 

Public Libraries 

Publishers 

Railroads 

Real Estate Offices 

Retail Stores 

Steamship Companies 

Trust Companies 

Wholesale Houses 





















































































Our 9%-page book pictures the complete Art 
Metal line. Send for it. and for our new Business 
Journal, **Making Office Work Easier.’ This 
book illustrates ways of laying out offices to save 
steps and space, and suggests methods for the 
safe filing and sure finding of various sorts of 
business records. 









































The coupon will also bring you the address 
of your local Art Metal dealer. 


Art Metal Construction Company, Inc. 
911 Metallic Avenue Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Pits First Consideration 


Costs You 4o of a Cent 


CONSTRUCTION 


he bigger the man the m 
mands upon his attention—and 
the more important for you to 


interest him. 


Being big, he gives first consideration 
to letters which look important—and at 


that instant you gain or lose 


more de- 


BOND 


Look for this watermark in the 
stationery of firms of recognized 
importance. You will find it 


his favor frequently. 


by the character of your stationery. 


Stationery on Construction Bond has 
the character that gains the favor of big 
men. Yet this substantial paper costs 


CONSTRUCTION 


per letter only one-tenth of a cent more 


than the shoddiest. 


Obviously “it pays.” 


So make a note now to write us for latest 


letterhead suggestions on Construction Bond. We will 
send you names of those stationers in your locality who 


carry Construction Bond in stock and produce fine sta- 


tionery upon it. 


W. E. WROE & CO., 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 








OOD taste displayed in all the 
rest of a man’s attire will not 
overcome the poor impression crea- 


ted by loose, sagging socks. The 
Boston Garter keeps them snug and 
smooth all day. 

At Stores Everywhere Silk 50c—Lisle 25c 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 














Columbia University Press 

CATALOGUE of 

Sp meritorious works 

; 

ments of learni 

So had will be sent apes 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents 

30-32 West 27th Street, New York 


in many depart- 
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SMALL MISSOURI FARM 8) frre8 cree} 
highly productive land; close to three big ‘markets} write for 


photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Double Offer 


on Typewriters— 


Our prices on factory-rebuilt types 
writers, guaranteed in writing for 
Satistactory service, range from 
to 4% manufacturers’ prices for new 
machines which cannot give more 
Satisfactory service than ours. 
Our rebuilt models include Royal 
Standard Visible Writers for $25; Underwood, L. C. Smith and 
Remington Visible Writers at $35 to $45. With every machine 
sold we offer a new polished oak typewriter table with drawer 
and sliding leaf at half regular retail price, 

Send for our illustrated Sach 
MINNESOTA TYPEWRITER EXCH.,, Dept. 1, 
$10 Third Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Perhaps we are too ready to concede 
that public business cannot be as effi- 
ciently conducted as private. At any 
rate we are glad to have somebody 
speak up for the postoffice from his own 
experience: 


In a recent editorial of The Independent 
that I thought very fine and timely, on 
looking “Towards Government Owner- 
ship,” I notice a comparison that you 
made that strikes me as being wide of the 
truth and very unfair to our excellent pos- 
tal service. You say, “It is probably true 
that government operation under existing 
conditions of political development does 
not mean the most economically sound op- 
eration. Any of our great railroads, for 
instance, is better organized and managed 
from the dual point of view of efficiency 
and economy than our postal service.” If 
you confine your comparison to the “great 
railroads,” then you should also confine 
your comparison to the post office in its 
operation between the great cities and on 
its main lines of operation. 

Even then I think that the post office 
would win. You must remember that the 
post office as a whole extends its service 
to every village and every hamlet over this 
broad land. It follows the pioneer wher- 
ever he goes, even away up into frozen 
Alaska. Not only that, but it reaches out 
beyond the villages to the farms and gives 
free rural delivery. 

Very much of its work is benevolent, 
considering not the making of money, but 
the welfare of the people. With this end 
in view it plants its offices in every new 
i not considering whether it pays or 
not. 

Now if you wish to be fair with an in- 
stitution of this kind in comparing with 
the railroads you should include in your 
comparison all of the railroads of the 
country, both large and small, and strike 
an average of their efficiency and economy, 
then compare them. Railroad men have 
pointed out that twenty per cent of the 
railroads are in the hands of receivers. 
Even among the “great ‘railroads,’ how 
about the efficiency and economy of the 

eat Rock Island system and the New 

fork & New Haven, of the Gould roads, 

Wabash, and others, that were milked of 
their earnings and their maintenance neg- 
lected? 

I can remember when the postage on a 
letter was five cents for a half ounce; to- 
day it is two cents for a full ounce, and 
they cover over double the area now that 
they did then. Very rarely do I detect a 
delay or a failure in the mail service. I 
would have to report the Chicago Post Of- 
fice 100 per cent efficient. 

Recently our traveling man East sent us 
a wire from Boston, saying that his letter 
would explain a matter mentioned. No 
letter came and I was intending to report 
it to our post office. After a few days 
we received it and saw on the envelope 
that our man had addrest us at our 
street and number, but Boston instead of 
Chicago. No mark on the _ envelope 
showed where we were located; they had 
looked thru the directories of the different 
cities until they found us and then faith- 
fully forwarded it voluntarily. Had our 
man addrest a valuable package by ex- 
press in that way we never would have 
got it, unless we had sent a tracer to look 
it up. The post office takes three times 
as much pains, voluntarily, to forward a 
two cent letter, if illegally addrest, or 
misdirected, as the express company or any 
other transportation company would do. 
e are now shipping all of our small 
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packages, that formerly went by express, 
by registered mail. I asked my shipping 
clerk if he ever had any fault to find with 
the service of the post office and he 
promptly answered, “‘No, not in the least.” 
Many years ago the business men of New 
York and Chicago began to use the mails 
for small packages instead of the express 
companies, when prompt delivery was re- 
quired, marking them “Twentieth Century 
Limited.” Such a package delivered at the 
New York Post Office before twelve noon 
is unfailingly delivered down town in Chi- 
cago at one’s office by about 11 a. m. next 
day—twenty-three hours. No express com- 
pany has equaled that. I consider the post 
office the biggest and the best managed 
running concern in the United States. 
Chicago 


No Money Down 


FREE Trial First 
A Year to Pay 


Visible Writer 
Visible Reader 
Automatic Spacer 
In-Built Tabulator 
Universal Keyboard 
U-Shaped Type Bar 
Handy Back-Spacer 
Writes 84 Letters and 
Characters 
























Dr. Iyenaga, managing director of 
the East and West News Bureau, sends 
us the following comment upon the 
article which we published by the Rev. 
J. Ingram Bryan on “An Extraordinary 
Concession by Japan.” 


Mr. Bryan, well versed in Japanese af- 
fairs as he is, has made a mistake in as- 
serting (in the first paragraph) that “one 
of the chief difficulties of the immigration 
problem has been the refusal of the Japan- 
ese Government to acquiesce in the natural- 
ization of Japanese subjects abroad” or (in 
the second paragraph) that “a Japanese 
born at home and going abroad temporarily 
or permanently is not allowed foreign 
naturalization.” 

As a matter of fact Japan has given to 
her subjects the right of expatriation by 
the Law of Nationality which went into 
effect on April 1, 1899. In Article XX of 
that law it is affirmed that “A person who 
has acquired a foreign nationality by his 
own choice loses Japanese nationality,” 
which is merely to say, in other words, that 
a Japanese can become naturalized abroad 
if he so desires and if allowed to do so by 
a foreign country, but ipso facto loses Jap- 
anese nationality. However, this privilege 
of expatriation is hedged about by Article 
XXIV of the Law of Nationality wherein 
the obligation to serve in the army makes 
it difficult for a male of seventeen years or 
upward to be expatriated, altho those who 
have completed their military service and 
those who for any reason are exempted 
from military service are allowed to do so. 
Naturalization of Japanese in America is 
at present practically out of the question, 
unless Congress grants it by special legis- 
lation or the verdict of the Supreme Court 
is pronounced to that effect. But to think 
that “Japan has hitherto forbidden her sub- 
jects to become naturalized in America” is 
altogether wrong. 

The purpose of the new Expatriation 
Law is thus simply to allow the Japanese 
under seventeen years of age, who were 
born in America and are, therefore, Ameri- 
ean citizens according to the law of this 
country, to be expatriated if they wish. 

New York City T. IYENAGA 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Rates Now Cut! 


On 1000 Oliver Typewriters—Perfect Machines 
Unbeatable Bargains—Prices We Can’t Print 


These world-famous visible writing Olivers are all fresh from the factory. 
Thousands have been sold at $100, but on this special lot we propose to save you both 
the salesman’s commission and the agent’s commission. We don't dare print our 
terrific reduction, for we can’t tell how long we can supply these typewriters at this 
price. Hence we ask you to mail us your name and address so we can tell you in 
confidence. After you get our unbeatable offer, all you have to do is notify us to 
send one of these superb Olivers on trial. #You don't need to send a penny until 
you have tried it. When you are satisfied, we let you remit a trifle once a month till 
paid for. Our terms amount to only 13c a day; and surely you'll never miss that. 


OLIVER wie: Life Guarantee 


Writer 
Why pay others 75 


75 to 78% per cent. more than our price for this standard size Oliver? 
Why buy a typewriter guaranteed for only one year when we guarantee this Oliver No. 5 
for life? 

it brings you typewriter triumphs unexcelled by any machine on earth, and will write 
any form from the size of a postage stamp to a wide legal document. 

“The down-stroke U-shaped type bar gives double strength and double life and makes 
more carbon copies than any other machine on the market. Experts marvel at Oliver’s 
light touch—one-third lighter than any other made. Saves your energy—rests your fingers. 

Errors in writing quickly and easily corrected by use of handy Back-Spacer. Built-in 
Tabulator lets you write columns of figures like lightning. 

Universal Keyboard writes 84 characters and letters, yet you control them all with only 
28 keys. Easiest, simplest, handiest keyboard known, oss. 


Accessories Free This Price While They Last , 
We'll save you more money than you ever : Typewriters 
Complete Accessory Outfit~ vgn y y Distributing Syndicate 


thought it was possible to save on the 
Metal — Case. seen SP price of atypewriter. But our secret re- ept. 5 

Screwdriver, Typewriter 1510 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


bon, Carbon Paper, set of in- duction applies tu but 1000 machines. 
gone. Allinquiries willbe num- ~ p . 
bered and answered according I am interested in owning & 
So don't delay. typewriter and would like to 










structions, etc., included free. When these are gone your chance is _»> 
We even send practice paper, so 
it will cost you absolutely noth- to ture 
ing to try this master machine. Mail the coupon at once— have your latest cut price and easy 
send no money—but get 
our Offer by return 


Even the novice can start and payment plan ona No. 5 Oliver. I incur no 
write the day this Oliver arrives. 


obligation in asking for your offer. 








—_——__. No experience necessary. mail. N. 

a 122 and a i , al as : i 4:6 bG HERAT Y o:5018: boa. coders ae ee 
for July 24, the times are spoken of as Typewriters Distributing Syndicate Address.. 
“this critical period,” “at so critical a Dept. 5748 i 
time,” and “in these days of trial.” For my i re, a Ee EE Gee 
part I see no crisis in this country’s af- 1510 Wabash Ave. Chicago 





fairs. The same expression has been used 
in every presidential campaign since that 
of Garfield versus Hancock, in 1880, the 
first I was old enough to follow. 

Do you really think this is a critical 
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time for the United States? 
WILLIAM B. RocuEstTEeR 

Rochester Farm, Catskill Mountains 

All times are critical, perhaps equally 
so since the chain of cause and effect is 
continuous. But with the greatest war 
of the world’s history now in progresss 
and the United States involved in all 
sorts of international, financial, indus- 
trial and political questions we believe 
we are justified in talking about “the 
present crisis” and we shall continue to 
use such phrases. 





Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, re¢eives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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on easy payments at less than Guarantee 
manufacturer's price. Ask for Special Offer No, 283 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Buy Right From Our Own Factories 


And save $25 to $75 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaran the same as new. Efficient 
service throuch Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest bookiet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., tac, 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WO weeks ago, in this depart- 

ment, I quoted excerpts from a 

paper which told some of the 

things a business man should 
consider before buying a truck or de- 
livery car. The main theme of the 
paper was that the selection of a com- 
mercial vehicle should be governed not 
so much by technical details of truck 
construction, such as the various forms 
of drive and the like, but by the re- 
quirements of the work to be done. 
A truck or delivery car gives its full- 
est value when it is kept constantly 
at work. It is obvious, therefore, that 
a truck which is too small and must be 
overloaded and which has frequent 
breakdowns as a result, will not turn 
out to be a profitable investment. It is 
no less obvious that a truck whiclf is 
too big for its work, and is never fully 
loaded will only be delivering part of 
its value. It, too, will not be a profita- 
ble investment. The trick of the suc- 
cessful buyer is to choose a machine 
of the right type, weight—capacity— 
and speed. 

Models now on the market range 
from those of less than one-half ton 
capacity up to big fellows capable of 
carrying seven tons and over. In this 
range are four or five capacities which 
seem to have earned greater popularity 
than the others. They are what might 
be called standard sizes. They are the 
1500 lb. delivery car, the 1 ton truck, 
the 2 ton truck, the 2% ton truck and 
the 3% tonner. The sizes which have 
fallen somewhat into disfavor, or let 
us rather say, disuse, are the less-than- 
% ton, the 3 ton, 4, 5% and 6% ton 
sizes. 


IRST let us consider the delivery 

ear and the work for which it is 

fitted. That is more or less deter- 
mined by its name, except, of course, 
that everything carried in any vehicle 
is “delivered” somewhere, and the de- 
livery truck, proper, is not supposed 
to haul big crates, heavy machinery, 
barrels of cement or, in fact, anything 
but light packages. 

Delivery cars find their gréatest field 
probably in making store deliveries— 
department stores, bakeries, grocery 
stores, miiliners, shoe emporiums, and 
the like. And their work is arduous in 
the extreme. 

Delivery cars must be endowed with 
two great qualities—speed and endur- 
ance. They require speed because they 
have to cover wide areas in the short- 
est possible time. The store whose sys- 
tem cannot deliver the goods on time 
consistently is in more or less danger 
of becoming decidedly unpopular with 
its customers. 

The delivery car needs endurance, 
for it is driven at comparatively high 
speeds over all kinds of roads, in all 
kinds of weather. And even under 
the best management it is apt to be 
put into the hands of a driver who 
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does not care how he treats it. From 
observation, it seems to me that the 
army of delivery car drivers are born 
with few of the finer sensibilities. They 
lack ‘the feeling, possest by good 
chauffeurs, that delivery cars have 
feelings—that they should be treated 
with care and with a certain considera- 
tion. 


N buying a delivery car, therefore, 

Jook above all for staunchness com- 

bined with speed. Look also for sim- 
plicity. The more nearly foolproof the 
mechanism, the longer will be its life. 
Easy-riding qualities—for which ex- 
amine the spring suspension—should 
be insisted on—less for the sake of 
the driver than for that of the mer- 
chandise, which is frequently fragile. 
Beware of flimsy construction—es- 
pecially in the rear end, in the front 
axle and in the steering gear. The 
driver of a delivery car can seldom 
choose his ‘roads, and the vehicle 
should be able to stand up thru month 
after month, and even year after year, 
of bumpy going. 

It is a good plan to figure out in ad- 
vance the amount of ground the car 
will be obliged to cover in an average 
day and divide up the territory into 
zones. It might be, for instance, that 
the majority of your customers lived 
in two groups—one due north from 
your store and one due south. In such 
a case you would have to decide 
whether one car could reach both 
zones the requisite number of times 
in a day, or whether two cars would 
be necessary. 


T is absolutely essential to the eco- 

nomical operation of commercial cars 

that they should always start out 
with a maximum average load. This 
distributes the delivery cost over a 
number of items. It is absurd to put a 
few little things into a big truck and 
send it out when you might put them 
into a small one that would cost so 
much less for the same distance. It 
might pay you to buy one 1500 pound 
car and another very much smaller, one 
for the north route, the other for the 
south route, or vice versa. Every man 
must base his vehicle needs upon the 
requirements of his business. And 
when he is figuring along this line, he 





Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
| want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
i cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
4 dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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should not forget to count on a prob- 
able increase of business. 

The question as to whether delivery 
cars and trucks should have self- 
starters and electric lights is more or 
less open. More makers are offering 
these on their 1917 models than on 
their past year’s models. 


T is obvious, of course, that if the 

machine is to be used for much night 

work—and delivery cars are frequent- 
ly used a great deal at night—electric 
lights are desirable. If many stops are 
to be made—and delivery cars have to 
stop almost every other chug—a starter 
would seem to be desirable, too. Crank- 
ing the car, say, fifty times a day or 
more, is apt to have a rather enervat- 
ing effect on the driver. On the other 
hand, however, self-starters on de- 
livery cars have a habit of refusing to 
work so frequently that their value is 
doubtful. You see, when a machine 
makes many stops, without running 
much between stops, the generator has 
no chance to charge the battery. In 
winter, especially, the  self-starting 
system is prone to lie down, since the 
battery action is slower in low tem- 
peratures. 

Pneumatic tires are almost always 
furnished on delivery cars. Indeed, 
they are necessary, for solid tires are 
not meant for fast running and would 
soon cause the machine to be jolted 
to pieces. . 

These are the major considerations 
in buying a light delivery car. First 
find out the kind of work to be done, the 
average load, and the territory to be 
covered; then choose your car with 
these requirements in mind and watch 
out for any accessories that may make 
for more efficient delivery. The things 
to look for in some of the heavier vari- 
eties will be taken up in a later issue. 








USEFUL ACCESSORIES 

It is not generally known by motorists, 
especially new ones, that half the damage 
done to tires is done right in the garage 
when the car is not running. Standing 
night after night—or day after day, as the 
case may be—with the whole weight of the 
car upon one point in each tire, these 
points soon begin to show wear. You see, 
tires should be given a chance to rest, and 
to become thoroly dry. If you drive into 
your garage when your tires are damp, or 


. if the floor of the garage is wet, or oily, and 


just leave the car standing on the tires all 
night, that part of the tire which is in con- 
tact with the floor has no chance to dry 
out. Also, instead of the strain being dis- 
tributed all around the tire, as it is when 
the car is running, the point of contact 
has to bear it alone. 

To jack up the car in the usual way is 
tedious. and the car is not oversteady on 
the ordinary jack. To jack the car up and 
put wood blocks under the axles is still 
more tedious. The best way to raise the 
car from the ground is by means of a set 
of four special jacks, which are made to fit 
under the front and rear hubs of all four 
wheels. These jacks raise the wheel with 
one motion, and, tho light and simple, are 
strong enough to support the heaviest ma- 
chine. They cost $5 a set. 
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The New 
Books 


A ROMANTIC LIFE 

One of the most facinating mission- 
ary biographies ever written is the 
story of Mary Slessor of Calabar. It 
has the romance of heroism and ad- 
venture, the vitality of vigorous 
achievement, the freshness of pioneer- 
ing in a land of strange peoples and 
weird customs. The heroine was a 
Scotch girl born amidst the humblest 
surroundings and conditions, which 
made her at fourteen and for fourteen 
years a mill worker in the city of Dundee. 

The inspiration of a great ideal 
and her consecration to the tasks of 
mercy developed her character and 
personality, and produced a noteworthy 
breadth of sympathy and of outlook. 
Her native ability and experience gave 
her an unusual understanding of 
others, a courage and decisiveness of 
action, a dignity and deftness both in 
speech and writing that made her a 
power. From her early childhood she 
was interested in the missionary efforts 
along the old Calabar coast, and here 
from 1876 until her death in 1915 she 
carried on, often alone and in the midst 
of danger, a pioneer work for the re- 
clamation of the savage tribes. This 
well written memoir, based chiefly upon 
her many letters, gives the reader a 
striking picture of the barbarous life 
and customs of the natives of Calabar 
and shows the uplifting power of civi- 
lization. 


Mary Slessor of Calabar, by W. P. Livingstone. 
Geo. H. Doran & Co. $1.50. 


ELIHU ROOT 

The literature of government and law 
has its most substantial contribution of 
recent years in the collected addresses 
of Elihu Root, now issuing, volume by 
volume. Two of the six announced 
are out. The books are in _ excel- 
lent style, print, and binding, some five 
hundred octavo pages each, and for 
what they are very low in price. All 
this is but justice to Mr. Root, to the 
world and to the students and states- 
men of today and tomorrow, for these 
addresses are, especially those on In- 
ternational Law and controversy, im- 
portant to the country, as_ those 
by Daniel Webster on Constitutional 
Law were when uttered, and yet are. 
Mr. Root never talks without having 
a definite, large object, and this he un- 
folds clearly and appropriately, in short 
as a true orator. 

The first volume (they are issued 
separately but uniform) contains his 
Addresses on International Subjects, 
made, as president since its organiza- 
tion in 1907, before the American So- 
ciety of International Law. His first 
word there was on the need of popu- 




















your enroliment is almost a guarantee of your success, because we will take only those 
we know can succeed. : 


Teach You 
ADVERTISING & 
SALES MANSHIP 


Then you can earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year, the 
average salary of Advertising and Sales Managers. 
They earn this splendid salary because they are 
Creators—men with power to make their dreams 
come true. 


Can You Succeed in Advertising? 


Some men are by nature better fitted for one thing than another. 
Before you enroll in our Home Study Course in Advertising and 
Salesmanship we want you to be sure that you have the ability 
to succeed as an Advertising or Sales Manager. 


FREE Personal Analysis 


fied to succeed in this field, we have arranged with a well-known Voca- 
tiona! Director nersonally to analyze you free of charge before enrollment. 
service will give you an unbiased estimate of your qualifications. 








R. 


Your Instructors 
H. 8. BUNTING,* Editor and 


publisher Novelty News. 
Specialist in premium and 
specialty advertising. 

M. NICHOLSON, Adver- 
tising Manager The Berger 
Mig. Co. 

R. SHUMAN, President 
Shuman Advertising Co. 


ROBERT E. RAMSAY, Ad- 


vertising Manager Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


C. ©. STOCKFORD, Acivertis- 


ing Manager of the Rand Co. 


W. EK. PAGE; Advertising 


Manager of the Addresso- 
graph Company. 


LOUIS VICTOR EYTINGE, a 


master of *“human interest’’ 
sales letter writing, and one 
of the best authorities on 
direct mail advertising in 
America. 


v, F. STEVENS, Manager of 


Domestic Advertising, J. Ro- 
land Kay International Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. 
RT WORTMAN, of the 
Advertising Department 
Yawman & Erbe Co. 


NAPOLEON HILL, Chief of 


the teaching staff, formerly 
Advertising Counsellor and 
corporation president. 
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What This Course Will Do For You ™< °'##"- 
structors of this course whose sispuses appear above, paid the price of effort and 
application for their success. hen you complete this course you will 
be ready immediately to fill a position as Advertising or Sales 
Manager. You will have had practical experience because all through the 
course you will be required to do actual work. This will insure your success. The 
course is nine-tenths practice and one-tenth theory. Every lesson carries the 

human touch’’ that makes you anxious for the next one. You will write copy for 
advertisements, booklets, mailing cards, folders, and magazine articles: learn how 
to analyze markets; plan complete advertising and sales campaigns; edit house 
organs; conduct a mail order business and write strong, corivincing ‘‘human inter- 
est’’ sales letters. Entering this course will be like going to work as an assistant 
toa master Sales or Advertising M in a big corp i 


’ ° ane 
You Save 10 Years’ Time 770% own ability 
the knowledge and experience of these practical and successful men. 
You can learn more in twelve months under them than you might 
otherwise learn in a lifetime. 
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years of hard experience. Send Coupon 
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ng the creative poses, o—_ free booklet, ‘From BRYANT 
the ‘selling sense’’ of asuc- Poverty to $10,000 a TT 
cessful Advertising or Sales Year,'’ and full partic- SiR eos 
Manager. ulars of our special co 

opportunity offer. Cheese 


Bryant &Stratton 
Business College 


1810 Bryant & Stratton 
Building 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 


Gentlemen: Send free 
book, “From Poverty to 
$10,000 a Year,” personal 
analysis examination blank, 
and full information on your 
course in Advertising and 
Salesmanship. 
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Handle Orders, Billing, Shipping 








of the time formerly required for this work— 
and save delays, reduce errors, simplify de- 
tails, cut expense. .One big concern with 
eight of our machines is filling orders one- 
third faster and has eliminated 37 typists and 
8checkers. Many manufacturers get copies 
of ordersfor shop foremen, billing, bookkeep- 
ing, draymen, shipping, bills of lading, etc., 
all with one writing and without carbon 
paper. The saving of timeis always importe 
ant; the saving of money frequently pays for 
the machine in 30 days. 

Quicker handling, reduced labor and less ex- 
pense are all possible in your order, billing 
and shipping departments and we can prove 





Hundreds of Manufacturers and Jobbers Save More Than 1/5 


Duplicator Manufacturing Co.,411 Commercial Duplicator Building, Chicago 
Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 


One-third Faster 


Yes, and save money too. 
You can do it with our easy 


time-saving methods and the 








DUPLICATOR 


it. Thereare many other jobs around your 
office which you can put on your Commercial 
Duplicator saving time and money. One 
boy or girl does it all. No type to set. No 
stencils tocut. Copies are made direct from 
original matter written with pencil, pen or 
typewriter. Reduces errors, The Com- 
mercial Duplicator is the easiest working 
fastest, most universally adaptable dupli- 
cating machine in the world. It will help 
you speed up your order, billing and ship- 
ping work, reduce errors and cut expense. 
Tell us how you do that work now and get 
our money-saving facts by return mail. 
Write now. 
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tabulator, etc. 








out and you are fully convinced 
that it is equal to any $100 ma- 
chine you have ever seen. When 
you have decided to keep the type- 
writer you can pay cash for it or 
we will arrange an easy payment 
plan for you. Instruction book 
sent free with every typewriter. 








Every machine guaranteed for 5 years 







The quantity is limited—so write today 


METRO TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


At Less Than 2 Manufacturer’s Price 


We ship you the machine without one cent advance 
ayment, all charges prepaid, and without the slightest 
obligation on your part. 
provements—two color automatic ribbon, 
Send us your name and address today, so 
that we may explain to you more fully this sensational offer. 

The machine will sell itself. Therefore, we do not ask you to 
pay one cent until you have thoroughly inspected and tried it 


——— 


Standard Visible 


Equipped with the late im- 
back spacer, 











a good future. 


Weeding Out Your Investments 


Many of our readers may hold securities which have a questionable value or 
which are not suitable to their individual requirements. 

Investments should be sifted occasionally, eliminating those which have little 
intrinsic value and purchasing those having a sound investment standing and 


The services of our Investment Department are cffcred to those of our readers 
who may not be satisfied with their present investments. 

























An article on this subject by our financial editor, Luigi Criscuolo, will appear 
in The Independent of December fourth. 




















lar understanding of international law, 
and time has notably sustained his 
view. A dozen other addresses are giv- 
en, on the Russian treaty, Ship Subsi- 
dies, Panama Canal, Japan, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and other problems. Gov- 
ernment and Citizenship is the general 
title of the second book. It contains 
with other papers, his four Dodge lec- 
tures at Yale on the citizen’s part in 
government; the Stafford Princeton 
lectures, and some fifteen speeches at 
the state constitutional conventions of 
1894 and 1915. Editorial introductions 
are by James Brown Scott and Robert 
Bacon. 


Addresses on International Subjects. Ad- 
dresses on Government and Citizenship, by 
Elihu Root. Harvard University Press. $2 each. 


SOLDIER PRIESTS OF FRANCE 

The French priests responded in 
thousands to the national call to arms 
and took their places in the line of de- 
fenders with the same patriotic spirit 
as their lay comrades. As Réné Gaéll, in 
Priests in the Firing Line, shows they 
went further, for, except when per- 
forming a sacred office, their attitude 
exhibits the light hearted gaiety of the 
poilu. 

“Yesterday,” writes one of them, 
“there was a great distribution of 
prizes. I picked up two, but the one in 
my leg doesn’t count. As to my arm, 
why—that was a better shot! Only, the 
bullet did not remain there. Your 
friend’s always the same, he never could 
keep anything.” But occasionally there 
comes a tense struggle of conscience, 
as when the Abbe Marny was forced 
by circumstances to creep up on a Ger- 
man sentry and strangle him with his 
bare hands, a different matter from 
shooting an enemy at long range. Could 
any situation hold a more tragically 
dramatic moment for one who had 
vowed himself to a life of human 
charity? 


Priests in the Firing Line, by Réné Gaéll. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 


METHODISM: A CLOSE-UP 

Since Trollope’s “Barchester Towers” 
there has been no more candid and 
clever unveiling of church politics than 
in A Circuit Rider’s Widow, by Corra 
Harris. The story of the life of a church 
in a middle Georgia town; with its 
saints and semi-saints; its choir quar- 
rels; its “lady serpent”; and its im- 
perfect living stones built into the walls 
of the structure, is told with Mrs. Har- 
ris’ irresistible humor and keen analysis. 

The chapter which deals with the 
conference is a remarkable account of 
the polity of the Methodist Church; its 
efficiency is equal to that of any world- 
ly corporation; its intrigues for prefer- 
ment are those of any ambitious poli- 
ticians. There is much sharp criticism 
of the arbitrary methods of the lead- 
ers, but, surely, there was never a more 
tender tribute to the fidelity and self- 
sacrifice of the rank and file of the 
Methodist ministers. The ministers’ 
wives, upon whom the peculiar bur- 
dens of the itinerary press most heav- 
ily, are described with humorous un- 
derstanding; and the circuit riders’ 


widows, if Mary Thompson is a fair 
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representative of them, are rare and 
excellent women, imperfect enough to 
be lovable, but helping build the King- 
dom of God on earth by their energy 
and devotion. Happily, we are spared 
a Mrs. Prondie, tho Mrs. Harris admits 
a few “termagant saints’? to member- 
ship in the Barton church. 


¢ A Circuit Rider’s Widow, by Corra Harris. 
Doubleday, Page Co. $1.50. 


WILLIAM BLAKE, PROPHET 


Vision and Vesture is an alliteration 
that fits the study offered by Charles 
Gardner to those who bow to Blake, and 
who, to tell truth, sometimes ignorantly 
worship. Blake was a mystic, perhaps 
the greatest of modern mystics. His 
vision was manifold and the most effect- 
ive vesture for it was art. Without 
vague rhapsody, and with apt citations 
and reference to Blake’s writings, which 
he places near the Hebrew prophesies, 
and his art, which in significance he 
ranks above that of Michaél Angelo, 
Mr. Gardner brings out Blake’s mean- 
ing; giving him a contemporary place 
in thought, and in the vision of life and 
of the eternal; finding in him the es- 
sential values that he finds in Goethe, 
Nietzsche, Strindberg, Shaw and Yeats. 
In these as in a host of others, Ibsen, 
Whitman, Besant, Eddy, Synge, Mr. 
Gardner sees a struggling toward har- 
mony of the good and evil forces of 
the spiritual world as set forth by 
Blake in his “The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell.” 


Vision and Vesture, a Study of William Blake 
in Modern Thought, by Charles Gardner. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


THE GREAT WAR 


H. Pear Adams has made in Jnterna- 
tional Cartoons of the War a striking col- 
lection from the newspapers of the Allied 
nations, from Germany, Argentina, Hol- 
land and the United States. All are grim, 
those from France the most bitter. (Dut- 
ton, $1.50.) 


To understand how the King of Greece 
has been overruled by one of his subjects 
there is no better book than the life of 
Eleftheros Venizelos, by Dr. C. Kerofilas. 
Born under another flag he became the su- 
rreme leader of Greece and has led that 
country into three wars. (Dutton, $1.25.) 

Lord Cromer introduces Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s New Europe, a keen endeavor 
to search out the influences in the remap- 
ping of Europe, of culture, speech, religion, 
national spirit, forces not physical that 
must be considered if a lasting peace be- 
a) happy peoples is sought. (Dutton, 


ae years ago in “Aerial Warfare,” 


coming the Great American Ail- 
ment. If you do not suffer at 
some time or other, you may consider 
yourself extremely fortunate, for scarce- 
ly more than one person out of ten 
escapes. When we are cross, nervous, 
irritable—when we lack energy and 
strength, when we have _ headaches, 
when we are troubled with gas, fer- 
mentation, acidity, the reason usually 
can be traced back to constipation. 

“IT once examined 20,000 diagnosis 
blanks,” writes Dr. B. F. Roller in a re- 
cent article in the “New York Herald,” 
“and found that ninety per cent of them 
contained the constipation complaint.” 
And if we needed still further proof of 
the prevalence of intestinal congestion 
we need only think of the thousands of 
tons of salts, pills and other cathartic 
drugs which are consumed annually. 

Because nine out of ten people are 
troubled with constipation in greater or 
less degree, I have no doubt that every 
physician is asked hundreds of times 
what to “take” for it. It would seem 
that the average person feels, so long 
as something can be “taken” for relief, 
he need not worry about the complaint 
itself. And, indeed, there would be no 
great cause for worry except that in- 
stead of removing the cause of consti- 
pation, laxatives merely relieve the 
effect. 

As the world’s greatest medical au- 
thorities have time and again said, all 
laxative drugs contain some poisonous 
element, and the reason they give tem- 
porary relief is because Nature, rebell- 
ing against their entrance into the 
blood flushes the intestinal tracts with 
all the body fluids she can muster. But, 
not only are these essential digestive 
fluids wasted, thereby aggravating the 
cause of constipation, but the food 
passes out of the stomach long before 
any nourishment is extracted from it, 
which explains why we are sometimes 
weak after having taken even a single 
physic. For these reasons the use of 
laxative drugs should be discouraged. 
Physicians say the more often we take 
laxatives the less we can get along 
without them, The muscles of the 
stomach and intestines become weak 
and inactive through lack of use, if we 


CU coming the Gre is rapidly be- 


P. Hearne tried to stir England to} continually help them by taking medi- 


preparation for The Zeppelin and Super- 
Zeppelin. By the last he means the war 
or commerce airship of the near future. A 
shivery book that no Englishman will keep 
by his bedside along with Howell and 
Montaigne. (Lane, $1.) 

In Doing Their Bit, Boyd Cable takes 
the reader into sewing-machine, tobacco 
and other factories, transformed into muni- 
tion plants. Old men and women and young 
girls work side by side from 5 a. m. to 
8 p. m. Many well-to-do “do their bit’ be- 
side former workhouse dwellers with 
“Every possible shell” for their slogan. 
(Dutton, $1.) 

With the Turks in Palestine, by Alexan- 
der Aaronsohn, pictures the satisfactory 


cine. 

“Well,” you say, “if I am not to take 
laxatives, what am I to do?” The logi- 
cal answer is that instead of devoting 
your energies to some method of get- 
ting rid of the waste AFTER it has 
formed, you must PREVENT intestinal 
congestion by so balancing your meals 
as to assure perfect elimination. 

“The trouble is,” said Eugene Chris- 
tian, the eminent food scientist, to me 


‘“Doctor— What Shall I Take 


. . 99 
for Constipation? 
By William Meredith 


recently, “that not one person in one 
hundred knows how to select and com- 
bine their foods.” And he went on to 
explain how a great many good foods 
when eaten in combination with other 
good foods, create a chemical reaction 
in the digestive tract and are converted 
into dangerous toxic poisons which clog 
the system, causing not only constipa- 
tion but auto-intoxication, dyspepsia 
and hundreds of other sympathetic ills. 
But, as Christian tells us, just as 
wrong food selections and combinations 
destroy our health and efficiency, so do 
right food combinations create and 
maintain bodily vigor and mental en- 
ergy. Christian’s own personal experi- 
ence seems to confirm this most con- 
clusively. Twenty years ago he was at 
death’s door. For years he had suffered 
the agonies of acute stomach and _ in- 
testinal trouble. His doctors, among 
them the most noted specialists in the 
country, gave him up to die. As a last 
resort, he commenced to study the food 
question, especially its relation to the 
human system, and as a result of what 
he learned, he succeeded in literally eat- 
ing his way back to health without 
drugs or medicines of any kind, and in 
a remarkably short space of time. 
There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States from 
people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Christian’s advice, and whose cases he 
is unable to handle personally, that he 
has written a little course of lessons 
which contain the boiled-down experi- 
ence of his twenty years of study and 


research. These lessons—there are 24 
of them—contain actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, cura- 


tive as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness, 
including constipation, acidity, fermen- 
tation, and many other sympathetic ills. 

With these lessons at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly 
covered that you can scarcely think of 
a question which isn’t answered. You 
can start eating the very things that 
will produce the increased physical and 
mental energy you are seeking the day 
you receive the lessons, and you will 
find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, 
simply write The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, Dept. 411, 460 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It is not necessary to 
enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons 
on five days’ trial, with the understand- 
ing that you will either return them 
within that time or remit $3.00, the 
small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing aletter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 








position of the Jew under Turkish rule be- 
fore the war, then the brutal change which 
he leads us to infer was due to German in- 
fluence. With many of his race he served 
in the Turkish army, only to be treated 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 411, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons, 


I will either 


remiil them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3.00. 
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What a farce to talk 


efficiency in the face of this! 


m™ DIC TAPAVANE 








You are due, right now as you read this, to get down to bedrock on this correspondence 
thing. 
Te is finished typewriting you pay for—not shorthand sessions that tie up the works and 
waste the time of the man who dictates, the girl who takes it and the other fellow who is 
waiting his turn. to dictate. To say nothing of the dollars and cents you waste when you 
pay for non-productive work. . : 
Of course, if you still want to have every letter written twice, once in shorthand and 
once on the typewriter; if you want your typewriter standing idle a couple of hours a day 
adding to overhead; if you still want to take your typists away from the work you pay them 
for; if you still object to saving at least a third on every letter you write—why, all right! 
ut if you want efficiency and economy and a personal convenience in dictation beyond 
anything you imagine possible, you need The Dictaphone. 
Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and arrange for a demonstration 
on your own work, If you do not find that name in the book, write to 





ACGISTERED 
Dept. 115 K, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 


(This advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone) 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. | 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE e 


FURS 


Invite inspection of our large and 7 
variety assortment of = 


MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
also 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 
126 West 42nd Street 
New York City (im 
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with scorn and cruelty. The Jewish civilian 
population were pillaged and worse. But 
for the timely presence of American war- 
ships, the plight of the Jews would seem 
to have been utterly hopeless. (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.25.) 

Under the title Potsdam Princes, Ethel 
Howard, for several years English gov- 
erness to the Kaiser’s sons, has written 
some reminiscences of her royal charges 
and her life at the German court. From 
the fascinating and unusual material at 
her disposal she has made an ill-construct- 
ed, only fairly interesting book. (Dut- 
ton, $2.) 

In a straightforward, day by day ac- 
count of his flight With Serbia Into Exile. 
Fortier Jones makes very real the splendid 
courage, the horrible agony of that retreat. 
Some of his experiences seem incredible to 
us over here on “the safe side,” but his sin- 
cerity is as convincing in his graphic de- 
scriptions as in his abundant facts. (Cen- 
tury, $1.60.) 

No finer record of volunteer service in 
the Great War has come to hand than that 
compiled in Friends of France, by members 
of the American Ambulance. How they 
worked, lived, and day by day went at the 
risk of their lives to rescue the French 
wounded from Yprés to the Alsace front, 
is simply told, each narrator giving all the 
soy to his comrades. (Houghton, Mifflin, 

The most complete and authoritative col- 
lection of the Official Diplomatic Docu- 
ments Relating to the Outbreak of the 
Great War is that edited by Dr. Edmund 
von Mach. Besides a chronological arrange- 
ment of the papers this contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of the original edi- 
tions issued by the various governments. 
The brief notes are pro-German but show 
no a partizanship. (Macmillan, 
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FRIVOLOUS AND GRAVE 
Pincus Hood, by Arthur Hodges, is a 
story of impecunious artists and multi- 
millionaires. It begins like a George Cohan 
play and ends like a third rate movie. 
(Small, Maynard, 40 cents.) 


Elizabeth Jordan, in her recent volume, 
Lovers’ Knots, tells some interesting short 
stories. This is easily the best work Miss 
Jordan has done since her volume “Tales 
of the City Room.” (Harper & Bros., 
$1.25.) 

A graceful, quiet-toned, leisurely novel 
for those who love young lovers and the 
gentle small perfections of the out of doors, 
is L. H. Hammond’s tale of country life 
in Tennessee, Jn the Garden of Delight. 
(T. Y. Crowell Co., $1.) 

The Certain Hour, by James Branch 
Cabell, is a collection of romantic tales 
about poets dead and gone, prefaced by a 
fatuous essay on literature, an “auctorial 
induction.” Two poems, far from poetic, are 
included in the book. (Robert M. McBride, 
$1.35.) 

An Average Woman, by W. Dane Bank, 
all goes to prove that “there ain’t no such 
animil.” Whether you agree with the au- 
thor or not, Emmie, who was a trimmer in 
a hat factory near Manchester until she 
married the owner, is well worth knowing. 
(Doran, $1.35.) 

The Trufflers, by Samuel Merwin, is an 
entertaining romance, also a fair-minded 
acccunt of the truths and the truffles to be 
found in Greenwich Village. There, as else- 
where, are idealists and hypocrites, adven- 
tures magnificent and adventures tawdry. 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.25.) 

The Turtles of Tasman, by Jack London, 
is a collection of short stories of assorted 
types and kinds—a literary remnant coun- 
ter. The stories are written with what 
would be reasonable cleverness in the ordi- 
nary fiction writer but lack the verve and 
the authentic thrill of Mr. London’s early 
work. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Penrod Schofield, that inimitable syn- 
thesis of the tragic, comic and melodrama- 
tic moods of boyhood, returns in triumph 
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in Booth Tarkington’s new volume, Penrod 
and Sam. Penrod’s imagination is as riot- 
ously fertile as ever and labors as effec- 
tively to create practical problems for his 
parents and teachers. (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.35.) 

The Raw Youth, by Dostoevsky, is the 
eighth of his novels, now translated by 
Constance Garnett. Why the Russian in 
given circumstances acts so differently from 
even the most composite American will 
probably always be a puzzle and Dolgoruky 
and his whole unpleasant connection are 
more than commonly puzzling. For that 
very reason this is one of the novels to be 
recommended to the student of Russian life. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ALL SORTS OF JOBS 


In Fundamentals of Selling, Norris A. 
Brisco considers salesmanship from the 
viewpoint of the large department store. 
He has evidently given the matter careful 
consideration ; no important branch of the 
work is ignored, and the treatment is fair- 
ly exhaustive. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Every amateur photographer will take 
delight in The Camera Man, by F. A. Col- 
lins, because of its abundant anecdotes of 
how press pictures and movies are taken 
under all sorts of difficult circumstances. 
The snapshots from aeroplanes are the 
most interesting of the illustrations. (Cen- 
tury, $1.30.) 

Types of News Writing, by Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, University of Wiscon- 
sin, is a storehouse of wise suggestion to 
students and young reporters. It shows the 
development of new stories by star re- 
porters, and the novice will do well to 
study its patterns in style, both of writing 
and type. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.40.) 

To any one owning or having connection 
with a retail establishment of any de- 
scription, Retai! Selling, by James W. Fisk, 
cannot be too highly recommended. It treats 
of retailing and retail salesmanship only, 
but it discusses all sides of these, from the 
selection of a location to the final organi- 
zation of the sales force. (Harper, $1.) 

An admirable survey of the art of The 
Binding of Books is by Herbert P. Horne. 
The processes of forwarding and finishing 
are clearly set forth, and there are chap- 
ters on Italian, French and English bind- 
ings. The illustrations include a Grolier 
binding and examples of the work of Eve, 
Payne and Sanderson. (Dutton, $1.25.) 

In Selling Things, O. S. Marden con- 
siders the up-to-date salesman and his many 
qualifications. He discusses these qualifica- 
tions in detail, and emphasizes the fact 
that, to be really successful, a salesman 
should have special training, as well as na- 
tive ability. The book is in Dr. Marden’s 
customary inspirational style. (Crowell, 
$1.) 

The Truth About the Theatre is the 
title of a little book by “one of the best 
known theatrical men in New York,” who 
lays bare the theatrical business of New 
York—its tragedies, its uncertainties, its 
comic aspects. Some would-be playwrights 
and would-be actors will be disillusioned 
by this merciless recital. (Stewart, Kidd, 
$1.) 

Training for the Newspaper Trade, by 
Don C. Seitz, business manager of the New 
York World, is an entertaining, informative 
and authoritative inside survey of the news- 
paper field. The youth who contemplates 
a journalistic career may well read this 
volume, charged with the intensive per- 
sonality and wide experience of its author. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, $1.25.) 

In Talks on Business Correspondence, 
William Cushing Bamburgh presents 
sound and _= stimulating rules—together 
with the comment of an experienced ad- 
vertising man and letter writer. He 
stresses—and justly so—the value of dig- 
nity, terseness, and simplicity. The chief 
weakness of the book is the absence of 
sinnle letters. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
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The Independent Investor’s Service 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which personal 
attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for information in 
regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide for our 
readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But we 
ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give them 
by Ictter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. Readers who 
request advice on investments will receive better service when they specify 
the class of securities now held, approximate amounts of each, if the invest- 
ment is for an estate, business or professional man, woman or minor. All 
information given will be held in strict confidence. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
THE ONLY PLACE mgt te for Oertel hil! climbing. 
Y ERICA weet THE NAU 
BATHS ARE GIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 


HE BATHS are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 
I Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodinm 


Chloride, but are about five vimes as strong. The Radium Emanation from B S No. 1 
68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in a es Se 


Unsurpassed advantages a | the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous 
Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE 


Mlustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 


PI N E TR EE IN N | Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


A combination of country life and nice livin Golf 
L . 
“In Py emg hg — right at hand. A charming place for the autumn 
An Monger wee + ¥ hone! ; and winter months. Write for booklet and rates. 
J ‘ y ortable hotel for autumn aie . 
Be gl ere ieoue A. Laties, foam Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 


A lac A ft Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
é 0 m2€€. pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets, 


Your kind of 






































Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 

















I A New England 15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 

RI I tution il gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 

y nsti mil Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 

‘ E sumptuousness . een lee 

y of its equipment, the 

cuisine and the service 

Y all suggest the comforts F Lo RIDA 

q and luxuries you expect “BY SEA” 

| tofind in the best homes. JACKSONVILLE 

S| Single Room with bath (Calling at Savannah) 

IX $2.50 to $4.00 One Way FROM Round Trip 

it : Bi $27.00 - BOSTON - - - . $45.00 

| Double Rooms with bath \\ $2440 - NEW YORE — - - 943.30 
$3.50 to $6.00 iby} $20.00 - BALTIMORE - = $38.00 





L. C, Prior 


Managing Director 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares t service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 
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INVESTIGATING PRICES 

Owing to complaints that the prices 
of the necessaries of life have been in- 
creased by trusts or trade conspiracies, 
the Department of Justice has ordered 
its representatives in all parts of the 
country to make a thoro investigation, 
promising to punish any who may be 
found guilty. Probably the inquiry 
will not be more fruitful in detecting 
unlawful conspiracies than was the one 
made some time ago by the Depart- 
ment concerning the price of wheat 
and flour. As a rule, the price ad- 
vances are due to short crops, the great 
foreign war demand for many of our 
products, and wage increases that have 
added to the cost of manufacture. 
These causes, for example, account for 
the prices of flour, cotton goods, pota- 
toes, meat, leather, shoes, and articles 
of steel, copper, or brass. Sales of 
wheat in Chicago at $1.91 a bushel 
were reported last week, and cotton is 
19% cents a pound at New York. Con- 
spiracies have not made these prices, 
nor are they responsible for the price 
of potatoes. The crop was only 288,- 
000,000 bushels, or 72,000,000 less 
than last year’s and the recent average. 
And the Allies are buying. If conspira- 
tors are found they should be punished. 
If the advances are not due to them, 
a plain official statement as to causes 
and conditions will serve the public 
interest. 


IN THE STOCK MARKET 

On the New York Stock Exchange 
there was a broad and active market 
in the four full days of election week, 
transactions amounting to nearly 
2,000,000 shares on Wednesday and 
Friday. In the preceding week, the 
prices of war order shares and other 
industrials had advanced, with the 
stimulus of the Steel Corporation’s re- 
port of the September quarter’s net 
earnings, but railroad stocks had shown 
little change. Steel common stock had 
closed at 120%. On Monday, the day 
before the election, when the prevail- 
ing expectation was that Mr. Hughes . 
would be chosen, more than 1,500,000 
shares changed hands, and fifty repre- 
sentative securities made an average 
net gain of a little more than half a 
point, Steel common rising to 123%. 
On Wednesday, the day after election, 
when the result of the voting had not 
been ascertained, there were sharp 
fluctuations, and the average at the 
end indicated a slight loss, in a total of 
1,979,500 shares. Steel advanced to 
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WEST INDIES 
Ch... > 


Two luxurious 24 day 
. cruises on specially char- 
tered American steamers to Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Many delightful shore excursions. An 
ideal winter vacation. From New York 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. Price $290 and up. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Including the principal cities and many 
points of unique interest out of the beaten 
track. Leisurely travel. Small parties. Fre- 
quent departures durin “= winter and 
early spring for South erica, Japan and 
China, and South Sea Islands and Australasia, 

Also Tours to California 

Send for Booklet Desired. 

Dept. 6 
17 Temple Place, Boston 

New York Philadelphia 

Chicago San Francisco 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


































Delicious Pecan Nuts 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 


Fine new crop of 


Wabash Valley 
Pecans now ready. 
Thin shelled—easily 
cracked —appetiz- 
ing—healthful. We 
ship direct to con- 
sumers in 10, 15 and 
20 Ib. cartons at 25c per 
pound, express prepaid east 
of Missouri River. Also Wild’ Hi ickory Nuts, Wal- 
nuts and Shell Barks. Order Ten Pound Trial 
Carton Pecans today, $2.50. Satisfaction gu 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. 2245 >"es, 


XMAS CARDS ™::"4 


XR ee or ee THE MANUOFA 

Quality, our many non 
40 poh od “a pone Ca e and eg 
ART CARD CO., 542-1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 






















“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 529 W. St., Chicago, lll. 
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OLUTELY ODORLESS 
oo It Anywhere In The House 

The germs are killed by_a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you omaty once & 
month. omy 4 no odor. wo we meso trouble 
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ROWE SANITARY MFO CO. 11108 ROWE beam t DETROIT, 
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Journalism As An Aid 
To History Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 
Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism 
Columbia University 

This address, which was given before the 
History Section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at Rochester, Novem- 

r 23, 1915, has been published in pam- 
phlet form and will be furnished free to 
teachers.—Write to THe INDEPENDENT, 119 
West 40TH St., New York. 














126, but fell back to 124%. For the 
railroad stocks there were losses. In 
the curb market there was much bet- 
ting on the result of the final election 
count, and the odds were still in favor 
of Mr. Hughes. 

On Thursday, with the result still in 
doubt, altho there were indications that 
Mr. Wilson had been reélected, the 
movement was erratic, but with an up- 
ward tendency, and at the close a de- 
cided gain was seen. The argument or 
theory that avoidance of a change at 
Washington would prevent a check of 
prosperity had weight. To the prices 
of several war order stocks there were 
large additions, Central Leather show- 
ing an advance of 11 points on large 


several million dollars’ worth of the 
company’s products. More than one- 
quarter of the day’s business was done 
in Steel shares, with a slight decline. 
On Friday, when the election of Mr. 
Wilson was generally admitted, there 
was notable activity (1,958,350 
shares), with an irregular net result. 
The effect of political considerations 
could not be measured. Steel shares, 
which had been sold at 126 on Wednes- 
day, closed at 123%, altho the month- 
ly report showed, for October 31, the 
great increase of 492,676 in the ton- 
nage of unfilled orders. Copper mining 
companies’ shares advanced because 
sales of the metal had been made at 
32% cents a pound and negotiations 
for the purchase of 225,000,000 pounds 
by the French Government were re- 
ported to be pending. A seat on the 
Exchange was sold for $75,000, the 
profits of business in a broad market 
having caused an increase of the price 
of membership. 

Among the published reports was 
one showing that the Hercules Powder 
Company’s gross earnings in nine 
months, $43,000,000 (an increase of 
$35,000,000), made a surplus equal to 
179 per cent on the common stock. 


THE RAILROADS 

At Omaha, on the 8th, the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company attacked the 
new Adamson eight-hour law by asking 
the Federal Court there for an injunc- 
tion to prevent enforcement of it. On 
the following day similar action was 
taken by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Company at Kansas City. 
The claim is that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. Appeal to the courts was de- 
layed until after election day, in order 
that there might be no apparent ground 
for a charge that the companies had a 
political motive. It is understood that 
eastern companies will soon go to the 
courts in the same way. 

Car shortage is the cause of much 
complaint, especially at the coal mines, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has begun an investigation at 
Louisville. One of the southern roads 
has published a statement showing that 
companies in the northeastern states 
have on their lines three times as many 
cars as they own, while southern com- 
panies are temporarily deprived of their 
property. All this is due mainly to the 








YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 Fifth Ave., New York 


OSAKA LONDON KYOTO BOSTON 





Our lamps are made from porcelain, 
pottery, and bronze jars which we 
carry in our stock, fitted for either 
electricity or oil. They are useful as 


well as decorative, and suitable for 


city or country houses. 


Shades made to order in an color, 
from imported antique silks, « fn rice 

paper, decorated paper, grass paper, or 
customer's own materials, which appeal 
to the most fastidious taste, the 
true art lovers. 
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= Health 


I can reduce or increase 


ans our Weight 
I can make 


our Poise 


express beauty, grace and refinement. 

I have helped 79,000 women to re- 
gain their health and keep it. I have 
reduced the weight of 35,000 and 1 
have increased the weight of . as 
many more. 

Write me about yourself. Your 
letter will be personal to me and my 
reply will be just as sincere to you. 
I am at — desk from 8 a. m. to § 
p. m. Fully one-third of my pupils 
are directed to me by those who 
have been benefited. 

With my letter I will send you my 
booklet showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving other 
health information of vital interest. 

Don’t wait, you may forget it, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 19, 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 








Miss Cocroft has well been called the 
“Health Engineer’ for women. 











movement of war supplies to north- 


1916 


UNITED STATES ‘LIFE INSURANCE C9. 


(dn the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D.. President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced: in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 

Broadway, New York City. 
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AGE 40-$800 


- AGE 30-$700 ‘ 
AGE 20-$600 


-or down? 
H ERE is your future charted for you, 


based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—up, through fram- 
ing, to a positior that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 











Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


1. C. S., Box 4531, Scranton, Pa. 


r — = = = == CUT OUT PONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4531, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car panning 
Electric Wiring 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Si ened 


cess Sapert ILLUSTRA 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER DESIGNER 
Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 


Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
}GOOD ENGLISH 
Metallurgist or Prospector peomner 

STATIONARY ENGINEER ‘ommon School Sabjects 
Marine Engineer C IVIL SE RVICE 
ARCHITECT pro, Mail Clerk 
Contractor and Builder AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 











Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemist German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING) French 
SALESMANSHIP Auto Repairing (_) Italian 

Name 

Occupation 

& Empl 

Street 

| and No 
City State. 








The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident Mee 
work, offers also instruc- FAM 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, M)Chicago, Ill. Mitchel Town 


AHigh School Course 
In Two Year's: vsteme: ers 


Jete, and simplified high school con thepough. com: 
e sim course that you can 
Bret ftw fo two ty eeta all college entrance re- 
Pen ared by leading n of the 

aculties ‘ties of universities academ: 
f book- 

Wected tattle! et Boe Sasa Wie tsiag ow. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P9488 Chicago, U.S.A. 


25th Year 



























eastern ports. Companies say that while 
their earnings have increased they are 
not large enough—in view of the effect 
of the eight-hour law, soon to be opera- 
tive—to permit large purchases of 
equipment. It is true, however, that in 
the last few weeks they have ordered 
a large number of cars. At the ap- 
proaching session of Congress that part 
of President Wilson’s program which 
provides for an inquiry as to the effect 
of the eight-hour law, with a possible 
increase of freight rates if this should 
be required, will probably be taken up. 

The Joint Committee of the Senate 
and the House which is to make an in- 
vestigation concerning the expediency 
or feasibility of government ownership 
of the railroads and telegraph lines, and 
to inquire about financial and other con- 
ditions in the railroad business, will be- 
gin its work on the 20th. It is required 
to report only fifty days later. Obvious- 
ly the time allowed is not sufficient for 
an investigation covering so much 
ground and relating to questions of so 
much importance. The members of the 
committee will have other duties, and 
cannot give their attention exclusively 
to the inquiry. 


STEEL AND COPPER 

Steel prices are higher and there 
is much excitement in the pig iron 
market, where additions of $3 or $4 a 
ton were made last week, altho the 
supply is growing. The pig iron output 
in October made a new high record, 
rising to 3,508,849 tons. May’s output, 
3,361,073, had been the summit. To these 
great quantities has the monthly prod- 
uct moved upward from only 1,601,421 
tons-in January of last year. The addi- 
tion, at the end of October, of nearly 
500,000 tons to the quantity called for 
by the Steel Corporation’s unfilled 
orders, made a total that for the first 
time exceeded 10,000,000 tons. It is 
predicted that a forthcoming report will 
show that the corporation’s net earnings 
in October were not less than $35,000,- 
000. September’s $30,000,000 had never 
been equaled. Large orders have recent- 
ly been given for delivery in the second 
half of 1917, and even in 1918. New 
contracts for 300,000 tons of shell steel, 
to be used in foreign munition factories, 
have been made, and it is expected that 
others will increase the quantity to 
900,000 tons. The mills are unable to 
satisfy the demand for ship plates. 
Sales were made last week to Italy and 
Japan. Our railroads are ordering 
thousands of cars every week. There is 
evidence that the steel mills will have 
all the work they can do thru the 
year 1917, even if the war should end 
in the near future. 

About two cents a pound has been 
added to the price of copper, for there 
have been sales at 32% cents. Not long 
ago the British Government bought 
448,000,000 pounds, and now France, 
according to trustworthy reports, is 
about to purchase 225,000,000 pounds. 
Mining companies are steadily increas- 
ing their outputs. The Utah Company’s 
report shows 66,000,000 pounds for the 
year’s third quarter, against 48,000,000 
in the second. 





arm Morteases 


“The Federal 
Farm Loan Act” 
Our booklet containing the 
full text of the new law 
with our comments thereon 
will be sent on request. 


George M, Forman & Co. 
(Founded 1885) 11 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

















Accepted by U. S. Government as se- 
- curity for Postal Savings Bank Depos- 


its. Entirely safe. Free from income 

tax. Pay 4to5%¢ per cent. We handle 

Only solid securities. 

Write for Booklet J, “Bonds of Our 
Country,” FREE, 


New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. 











DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of The American Cotton 
Oil Company, on November 9, 1916, declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent. upon the 
Preferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of one 
per cent. upon the Common Stock of the Company, 
both payable December 1, 1916, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar St., 
New York City. 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed on 
November 16, 1916, at 3 P. M., and will remain 
closed until December 8, 1916 at 10 A. M. 

WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND ar al 
Preferred Dividend N 
New York, howe 41 9, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of Niles-Bement- Pond 
Company has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of one and one half per cent. upon 
the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable 
November 15, 1916. 
he Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. -» No- 
vember 9, 1916, and will re-open at 10 A. M., 
November 16, 1916 
JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
Common Dividend No. 58. 
New York, November 9, 1916. 

The Board of Directors "of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company has this day declared a dividend of two 
and one half per cent. upon the Common Stock 
vot the Company payable December 20, 1916. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M., De- 
cember 6, 1916, and will re-open at 10 A. M., 
December 21, 1916. 

JOHN B. CORNELL, Treasurer. 

















A constantly increasing number of 
readers has been following the weekly 


Insurance Department 


of The Independent. 


Many of them are securing valuable 
information through the Insurance 
Service Department, conducted by Mr. 
W. E. Underwood, to aid them in 




















selecting the right insurance. 
CAS H FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto peints, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE ROYAL ARCANUM 

Discussing our article devoted to the 
recent advance in rates made by the 
Royal Arcanum, one of our readers in 
Maine observes that there should be 
no hesitation by members of that order 
aged 45, if insurable, to make an im- 
mediate change to old line insurance. 
As one who has tried fraternal insur- 
ance, he advises me that he has aban- 
doned it now. I quote from his letter, 
omitting only the identity of the old 
line company in which he has placed 
his insurance: 

Age 45—Royal Arcanum “Regular rates” 
show a cost of $1.55 per month, or $22.60 
per $1000 (including $4 annual dues) per 
year to the age of 65, or virtually a 20-year 
Term contract. The Insurance Com- 
pany 20-year Term contract can be bought 
at a lower price. 

Age 45—Royal Arcanum “Whole Life, 
Table A” rates cost $32.80 per $1000, while 
——— Insurance Company (using divi- 
dends to reduce premiums) on 10-year aver- 
age can be bought for a lower price and, in 
addition, has a paid-up value, cash value. 
extended insurance value, which should 
enter into the comparison. 

These conclusions are sound, based 
as they are on age 45, or younger. 
But what is the position of members 
of the Royal Arcanum of advanced 
age? I have before me a letter in which 
I learn that the writer has belonged 
to the order for nearly 40 years. 
“I was young when I joined,” he 
says, “and did not know that these 
mutual organizations were for the 
most part humbugs. . . I am now 
67 years of age and the last assess- 
ment is a burden. What should I do?” 

It is difficult to find a satisfactory 
answer to this question. Relief from 
the burden complained of, a burden 
which will doubtless increase every 
year, seems extremely remote. Even if 
my correspondent can meet the physi- 
cal requirements exacted by old line 
companies, the premium rate at his 
age, including as it does the provision 
for a reserve, would be too heavy to 
render a change practicable. He would 
not now be in his present predicament 
had his assessments of 40 years ago 
and since included a few cents each 
for that same essential reserve ele- 
ment. On the contrary, he should have 
been paying at 67 a little less per 
month than he paid at 27. To sum up: 
it is my judgment, if he can pass a 
physical examination and can find a 
company which will write him a 10 
or 15-year Term policy, at a rate per 
$1000 per year approximating the 
present cost in the Royal Arcanum, he 
will do well; if he cannot qualify 
physically, or cannot secure a Term 
policy, and yet needs protection, he 
should remain in the Order. 












a rebuilder 


of cities 


For over a century the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has helped to rebuild 


American cities destroyed by fire. Nineveh, Babylon 
and Carthage burned and were never rebuilt. Rome 
and London did not fully recover from conflagrations 
for years. When New York, Boston, Charleston, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other cities were swept 
by fire money paid out under Hartford policies helped 
property owners to rebuild quickly and well. But it 
is not alone fire losses that the Hartford makes good 
to property owners. Fire insurance is only one branch 
of the complete 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form 
of insurance except life insurance. For overa century Hartford 
losses have been fairly and promptly paid in ever-increasing 
amounts. Its growth has kept pace with the wonderful 
development of the country’s trade and commerce. 

Are you fully insured? Look over the list below and check 
the forms of insurance which interest you. Ask your agent 
or broker to get you a Hartford policy, or write to us and we 
will tell you the name and address of an agent who can give 
you rates and particulars. 


2%, The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
i: The Hartford Accident and 
/ Indemnity Co. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department I-11), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and 
address written on margin of this coupon, 


Motor Cycle 
ractor 
Merchandise in Transit 
_| Mail Pa 
_| Registered Mail 
_ les and Baggage 
Art Exhibitor: 
|_| Marine Insurance 






Accident and Health 
Burglary and Theft 

Plate Glass 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Employers’ Liability 
Elevator Liability 

Teams Liability 

Doctors’ Liability 


Druggists’ Liability 
Public Liability a 

n s y 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Live Stock 
Race and Show Horse 
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COMING EVENTS 

Several interesting forthcoming 
events were discussed at a meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the National 
Institute of Efficiency, held at the Law- 
yers’ Club, New York, on October 31st. 
Among these was the 19th annual 
session of the American Mining Con- 
gress, held at Chicago, November 13th- 
16th. One day was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of efficiency, not only in the 
technical aspects of the industry, but 
also in the desire to solve the prob- 
lems of mining along broad, inter- 
industrial lines, with national re- 
quirements in view. In response to an 
invitation to codperate in the discus- 
sion, the Board of Governors of the 
Institute appointed the following mem- 
bers of the board as delegates to the 
congress: Admiral Robert E. Peary, 
Hon. Emerson McMillin, Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker and Mr. Henry C. Morris. 

It was also reported that the 
government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia has appointed a commission, 
whose delegates will comprize six manu- 
facturers and six workmen, with the 
view of studying efficiency methods in 
the United States. It is understood the 
commission will come direct to New 
York, and the board decided to offer 
the Institute’s coéperation, if the pro- 
gram of the commission should make 
such coéperation feasible. The chair- 
man of the committee on aeronautics, 
Mr. Henry Woodhouse, made announce- 
ment of the exhibition of the Pan- 
American Aeronautic Federation to be 
opened in New York on February 8th, 
and it was decided to make arrange- 
ments for the Institute to be suitably 
represented at the exhibition. The fol- 
lowing members were appointed dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
American Civic Association, to be held 
in Washington, December 13th, 14th 
and 15th: Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, Hon. Conrad 
H. Syme, Mr. Melvil Dewey and Mr. 
Henry Woodhouse. 








WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

Detroit, through its Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, is planning to make 
its municipal housekeeping efficient. 
The bureau is affiliated with the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
which is claimed to have effected a 
saving for New York taxpayers, by in- 
creasing departmental efficiency, of 
something like $31,000,000 annually. 
In Detroit it is proposed to work along 
similar lines, making continuous sur- 
veys of departmental work and recom- 
mending such auditing, budget, pur- 
chasing and cost systems as will secure 
improved results. The bureau will have 
the coéperation of the University of 
Michigan, and will set itself the task 
of equipping the departmental heads 
with an exact daily record of the re- 
sults within each department, whether 
it be parks supervision, fire protection, 
policing, street cleaning or restaurant 
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inspection. An enormous amount of 
work is involved in thus putting and 
keeping the municipal house in order, 
but commensurate results are looked 
for, not merely in economies but in 
securing a broad survey of the social 
value of the various expenditures. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE 

The manager of one of the western 
offices of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York believes in effi- 
ciency. In a letter to the agents he says: 
“I would like to see every man in the 
force adopt some way of improving 
himself, of finding quicker and better 
ways and of using more modern and 
up-to-date methods. I believe it possible, 
under the right methods, for a solicitor 
to produce at least one application 
every week, and,” he adds, “ to any 
agent who produces one application for 
ten consecutive weeks I will give a 
year’s membership in the National In- 
stitute of Efficiency, which includes at 
least four Monographs of Efficiency and 
a year’s subscription to The Independ- 
ent, which publishes monthly articles 
on efficiency. . . I think the Institute 
a splendid development, and on the 
Board of Governors are some of the big- 
gest men in America in their respective 
lines.” 








SEEING HOW TO DO IT 

Compared with instructions laid down 
in cold print, there is a sprightliness 
and fascination about the movie 
method that makes its future secure 
as an educational medium. There have 
been private showings this week in 
New York of the new household movie 
which Mrs. Christine Frederick has 
produced and to see the film is to be 
convinced not only of the great pos- 
sibilities back of this new idea in effi- 
ciency education but also of the prac- 
tical value of what Mrs. Frederick 
has already accomplished. Altho it oc- 
cupies an hour, those present at the 
private view asked, like Oliver Twist, 
for more, and this seems likely to hap- 
pen wherever the picture is shown. 
The reason is that from beginning to 
end the “plot” keeps close to the facts 
as they are to be found in thousands 
of American homes, and almost every 
scene is a visual answer to the questions 
asked by housewives who would be 
efficient. How an automatic ironer and 
an indcor dryer work; how a woman 
may scrub the floor without looking like 
a drudge; how cooking can be tackled 
without the once inevitable appearance 
of floury chaos in the kitchen; how to 
plan a meal so as to reduce step- 
taking to the minimum; how dishes 
may be washed “sitting down,” how to 
arrange for a thief-proof delivery of 


groceries and so on when the house has 
to be left—these are a very few of the 
finger-posts, showing the way to the 
new housekeeping, which the film em- 
bodies. Tho it is first of all for 
women the story should be of almost 
equal interest to the men who are fortu- 
nate enough to see it, for “Mr. Man” 
appears in the picture, just as he does 
in the domestic kingdom of three di- 
mensions, and he is, of course, as di- 
rectly concerned as the wife in rescuing 
the household from the commonplace 
tragedy of inefficiency. Already ar- 
rangements have been made with some 
of the leading educational institutions 
in the country for the use of the film, 
before it is released on the regular 
circuits. 


THE TWO KINDS 

There are two kinds of efficiency, and 
one kind has brought the term into 
more or less disgrace. The development 
of the National Institute of Efficiency 
has made it clear that next to the pro- 
motion of real efficiency, there can 
scarcely be a better object than that 
of combating the kind that “leaves a 
man no longer a free agent,” to use 
the recent phrase of a friendly critic. 
“If he takes the medicine that efficiency 
‘promotists’ prescribe,” our critic added, 
“he will become one of the common 
cogs of base metal in the world ma- 
chine that has for its purpose the dc- 
manding of the last ounce of flesh for 
sacrifice at the feet of the god Mam- 
mon.” There is some justification for 
this attitude, which is admittedly com- 
mon to many people who are trying 
anxiously to read the signs of the 
times, toward the efficiency that begins 
and ends in a balance sheet. The Na- 
tional Institute aims at the efficiency 
that makes for individual and national 
betterment, and is not unmindful— 
again to quote our correspondent—“of 
the need of giving attention to the 
proper ethical basis of this big ques- 
tion.” 











TELLING WHY 

Of course, there must be some reason 
for particular “fashions” in women’s 
clothes. Men mostly believe that it 
would be futile, and possibly unfriendly, 
to expect the wearers to supply a rea- 
son for skirts being short or long, and 
hats large or small, as the case may be. 
Yet it appears that there is some his- 
torical basis for what women are wear- 
ing today, and it is a general as well as 
a particular service, therefore, that one 
of the best known of New York stores 
is rendering in having Parisian experts 
give short afternoon talks to make clear 
the connection between by-gone cen- 
turies and the latest Broadway “crea- 
tion.” The Directoire period of France 
and some of this season’s styles have to 
be taken together to be understood, it 
was hinted in one of the talks, which, at 
all events, reflect a versatility in sales- 
manship that makes for real efficiency. 








